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ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of 1871. 

The General Public are admitted EVERY WEEK DAY, 
except Wednesday, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on payment of ONE 
SHILLING. On Wednesdays the usual price is half-a-crown. 

There are five entrances, one by the Royal Entrance of the 
Albert Hall, two in Exhibition, and two in Prince Albert-road. 





| Fsenetaar” INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
__ (Distribution of the principal objects). 

1. Architecture, Engraving, Photography, and a portion of the 

Water-colour Pictures are exhibited in the Upper Gallery of 

Upper Hall. 

2. Educational Apparatus and Appliances, and the Inter- 
national Collection of Toys and Games are exhibited in the two 
Small Theatres on the Balcony Floor of the Albert Hall. 

3. Woollen and Worsted Manufactures are exhibited in the 
ny Rooms, on the First and Second Floors of the Albert 


4. The Pottery and Foreign Pictures are in the New Exhibition 
Galleries, sues the Exhibition-road. 

5. The Machinery in motion, the Scientific Inventions, and 
the British Pictures are in the New Exhibition Galleries, facing 
the Albert-road. 





Rett ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1820. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Roya] Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 


The next PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to subscribers, 
bers, an tes, will take place at the Institntion on 

Tuesday morning next, the 6th inst., commencing at 2 o’clock. 
The HALF TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, the 12th 

inst., and will terminate on Saturday, the 22nd July. 
Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursdays at 11 o’clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat Acapsmy or Mvsic, 


4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 








HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—SIXTH CONCERT, MONDAY, 
June 5, St. James’s Hall, 8 o’clock.—Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; tickets, 
7s.,. 58., 23. 6d. Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven. Sivori will 
play Paganini’s Concerto for Violin; Mozart’s G minor Sym- 
we A ; Overtures by Potter and Weber, &c. Vocalists : Mdlle. 
ietjens and Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini—L. Cock & Co, 63, New 
Bond-street ; Chappell, 50, New Bonc-street ; Cramer, Wood, 
and Co., 201, Regent-street; Austin’s Ticket-office; Keith, 
Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside ; and A. Hays, Royal Exchange. 
A\\ USICAL UNION.—LEOPOLD AUER and 
SAINT SAENS, from Paris, with BERNHARDT, 
WAEFELGHEM, and LASSERRE.—Tuesday, June 6th, 
quarter past three. Quartet, E minor, Beethoven; Quartet, 
Piano, &c., G minor, Mozart; Quartet, E flat, Haydn; Solos, 
Violin and Piano, Spohr; Saint Saens, Chopin, &c. Tickets 
half-a-guinea each, of Lamborn Cock, and Ollivier, Bond-street ; 


and of Austin, St. James’s Hall. Visitors can pay at the Hall, 
Regent-street.—J. Exta, Director. 








UNE 12.—GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, two o'clock. Tietjens, Ilma de 
Murska, Sinico, and Marie Marimon, Alboni, Fernandez, and 
Trebelli-Bettini; Sims Reeves, Fancelli, Vizzani, and Bentham, 
Moriami, Agnesi, Caravoglia, and Foli. Conductor, Mr. Henry 
Leslie. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 58., and 2s, 6d., at Austin’s 


Office, and all musicsellers. 
I NDER the PATRONAGE of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 

HERR FERDINAND LUDWIG’S EVENING CONCERT 
will take place on WEDNESDAY Evening, June 21st, at the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. 








R. SYDNEY SMITH’S THIRD PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL, will take place at St. George’s Hall, Langham 
Place, Regent-street, W., on Wednesday, June 7, at three 
o'clock precisely. Vocalists, Mdme. Talbot-Cherer and Mdme. 
Patey ; Violin, Mr. Henry Holmes ; Violoncello, Herr Daubert : 
Pianoforte. Mr. Sydney Smith ; Accompanist, Mr. J. G. Callcott. 
Stalls, 7s. ; balcony stalls, 5s. ; unreserved seats, 2s. 6d. Tickets 
may be had at St. George’s Hall, and of Mr. Sydney Smitb, 
45, Blandford Square, Regent’s-park. 





RIDAY, JUNE 9.—SONGS AND GLEES.— 

St. James’s Hall. Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Ellen Horne, 

Mdme. Patey, Mdme. Poole, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Maas, and 

Mr. Santley. Glees by Messrs. Lord, Phillips, Gilley, Mellon, 
and Hubbard. Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. 





RIDAY, JUNE 9.—SONGS AND GLEES. 

Next Friday Evening at St. James’s Hall, 8 o'clock. 

Tickets 63., 8s., 2s., 1s., at Cramers, Chappell’s, Mitchell’s, 
Lamborn Cock’s, Ollivier, and Austin’s, St. James’s-ball, 


N ISS ALICE RYALL’S FIRST MORNING 
i CONCERT, Saturday, June 10, Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover-square, 3 o’clock. Miss Rebecca Jewell, Miss Alice 
Ryall, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Edward Lloyd; Pianoforte, Mr. Walter 
Macfarren aud Mr. J. Hallett Sheppard ; Clarinet. Mr. Lazarus ; 
Violoncello, Mr. Pettit. Conductors, Mr. Walter Macfarren 
and Mr. Stephen Kemp, Stalls, 7s. 6d. each. L. Cock & Co., 
63, New Bond-street ; Cramer, Wood, & Co., 201, Regent- 
street ; Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, &c. 
N DLLE. HELENE HEERMANN and HERR 
HUGO HEERMANN’S FIRST MATINEE, St. George's 
Hall, Monday Morming, June 12th, at Three o'clock. Vocalists: 
Mdme. Viardot-Garcia and Mdlle. Regan; Piano, Mdlle. 
Brandes; Harp, Mdlle. Heermann; Violin, Herr Heermann; 
Conductor, Mr. Ganz. Reserved stalls, 10s. 6d. ; unreserved 


seats, 5s.; to be had at Chappell’s, Bond-street, and at Herr 
Heermann’s residence, 130, Buckingham-palace-road. 








| geeeeeaes GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION. 


The Members of this Union viz :— 
Miss FENNELL, Mr. HELMSLEY, 
Mr. PEELE, Mr. R. W. SMITH, 


AND 
Mr. T. GRATTAN KELLY, 
Having completed their Sixth Annual Series of Subscription 
gaa in Dublin, will arrive in London, about the end of 
ay. 

Terms for Public or Private Concerts, may be ascertained 
from Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte, & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8S. W.; 
Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond-strees; or trom Mr. 
Pees, Sec., 19, Adelaide-road, Dublin. 


\ ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
i communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





N ISS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 

Letters respecting Lezsos on the Piano, Concertina, 
and Guitar, to be addressed, 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, 
Bayswater, W. 


R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


N his address is 144, Hamrstganp-noap, N.W., or Cramer 


and Co., 201, Regent-street. 

N R. W. H. CUMMINGS begs to announce his 
return to England. All communications respecting 

engagements, to be addressed, to Mr. George Dolby. 52, New 

Bond-street, London, W. 











OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 


application to 


engaged. 
Terms and full particulars on 
GEORGE F. GYNGFLL, Secretary. 





GENCY WANTED. —A Gentleman haying his 

time to himself and in possession of an excellent suite 

of Offices, with four large warehouses attached, in the best part 

of the West End, is desirous of obtaining an AGENCY upon 

favourable terms. The highest references and security can be 

given. Address, in first instance, A. H., Regent Press, 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, GeyELin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 36/., 40/., per dozen. 

Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/ 

Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. 
These wines are warranted genuine. 


\.~ ai. = 


” 





IRST CLASS OFFICES.—A Suite of Offices: 
Private Parlour and three large Warerooms, suitable fora 
Public Company, Merchant, or Solicitor, in the finest part of 
the West End, to be Let on Lease. An opportunity seldom to 
be met with. Address, A. H., Regent Press, King-street, 
Regent-street, W. 








STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and relieving violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 





277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Now ready, No. 16 of 
TF ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


Price Threepence, 


CONTENTS : 
Memoir and Portrait of Dr. Revigws: (continued) 

Livingstone. _—— Visit to Remarkable 

A aces (8 flustrations). 
Ex greens Semmens Sutherland’s Handbook of 
Medieval Warfare—II. (3 Hardy Herbaceous and Al- 
Illustrations), ine Flowers, and Thomson's 
Glimpses of the Royal Aca- a oe 
emy—lI. 2 
F Se The Englishman's House, from 
Alpine Jottings—II. a Cottage toa Mansion (Illus- 
Revirws: trated). 
Buckle’s History of Civilization, | F. Jacox's Secular Annotations 
Matheson’s England to Delhi on Scripture Texts. 

(7 Illustrations), Tyerman’s Life and Times of 
Marshman’s History of India| the Rev. John Wesley—I. 
Early English Literature—I. 

Our Lady's Lament, and the 

Lamentations of St. Mary 





—I. 
Yonge's History of England. | 
Ince’s Outlines of English 
History. Magdalene. 
Hotten’s Slang Dictionary. Literary Notes. 
Original Portrait and Fifteen Specimen Ilustrations. 
N.B.—No. 17 will be Published on the 15th of June, with 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir aud Portrait of 
LORD LYTTON. 


London: Hovtston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 


Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 
“T WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 
A A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul's Cathedral, in reference to the 
present attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 
Wituram J, Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 
London: J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 








Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C.A.M.W, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. 
London: J. T, Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, S.W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
M*® WALTER MACFARREN’S SONGS, 
“WELCOME SPRING,” 
**A WIDOW BIRD SATE MOURNING,” 
Will be sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE, 
And BERCEUSE, ‘“‘GOLDEN SLUMBERS,” will be played by 
the Composer at his Matinée, this day. 
Published by Lamborn Cocs & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 








DRAWING-ROOM OPERETTA. 
Just published. Trice 7s. €d. 
OUISE; or, the TRIALS of LOVE. The 
Libretto written by WattEer Bovutt. The Music composed 
by J. Bottncprooke Coorrr. This work has been produced 
especially with a view to its performance in Ladies’ Schools or 
the Drawing-Room, the characters being all supported by 
Ladies. 
London: Horcaixes & Romer. 





AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 

the PIANOFORTE, 786th Edition. 4s.; free by post 

for 28 stamps. ‘It is unapproached by anything of th+ kind 

that has hitherto been produced.”-——Oriental Circular. ‘‘It is 
par excellence, the book for beginners.”—Scholastic Register. 


‘(LL HANG MY HARP. Brilliantly arranged 
for the pianoforte. 4s. ; free by post for 24 stamps. ‘‘T 
consider this to be one of the most useful pieces that I have 
written for the pianoforte."—Extract from Mr. Briuley 
Richards’s letter. 


OURREE, from J. 8. Bach's Fourth Sonate 
for the violoncello. Transcribed for the pianoforte by 
W. S. Rockstro. 4s. ; free by post for 24 stamps. 


WAITED FOR THE LORD, from Mendels- 

sohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” Transcribed for the pianoforte 
by Gro. F. Wrst. 38.; free by post for 18 stamps.—London : 
Published only by Rovert Cocks & Co., New Burlivgton-street. 
To be had everywhere. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
wenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
4 by JOHN RIODES. 
London: Cramers, 201, Regent-street, W. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections vf the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimunials received 
trom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
ie fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 


Composed 


Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 





be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED 


J. T., HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE ‘DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post.1s 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BE RNARD of MORLATIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s. 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, {stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, S. CHRYSOSTOM 
why BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

8. . 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHKY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon- n-Hlelp), 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


and other 


WILKINSON’S READIN Gs at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IT., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. il., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 63.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 


by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, aud 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 103s. 6d. ; by Post, lls. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rey. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Prespytertanism and Irvinaism. 
Vol II. On Anasaptism, the InpgpenpEnts, and the QuaxKgrs., 
Vol. IL. On MernHopism and SwepENBORGIANS, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Rowaxism 2 Vols. 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
—— By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 

; by Post, 43. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. [rons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s, ; by post, 63. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”—Brilish Magazine. ‘1s. ; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





Each 4s. 6d. ; 





WORKS BY MI... CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
ow ore Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


INCENSE, eqponstile to Scripture and Antiquity. 


; by post, 1 
OSWALD: the. YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 


Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 
J.T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton- -square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden, 

















THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


——@—_ 


Tn Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 


TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
France-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 





Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 328. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Kener” of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


’ 7 +r 

AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
; BIOGRAPHY. from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Uistorian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Roy: al Houses of the Werld. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. Fer the Use of all Readers and Studeuts of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, compr ising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mech: nics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physic: val 
Sciences. Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, ¥.R.A,S., 
F.C.S. 





MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—_—>———_ 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
meri 
The prices are in elegant cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
78. = ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
78. 6 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 


LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Iiustrated by 


J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
/Y by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Ill. 


IV. 


COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


vi. 
JOORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


Vil. 
OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
| | LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Llustrated by GUS- 
VE DORK. 
Vill. 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


Ix. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced, 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR OF 
1870. By ‘‘ The Times” Correspondent at Berlin. 2 vols, 


ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCEK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. By an Officer 
of the Royal Artillery. ilvol. Crown 8v0. va. 6d. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZ. 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8v0. 


YEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 
L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


ARRY DISNEY. An Autobiography. 
| By ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 


IAMILY PRIDE. A Novel. 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 38 vols. 


ADAME LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dacia Singleton.” 3 vols 
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THE POET AND THE PEOPLE. 





You care not for the splendour and the passion, 
The march of music, and the glow of speech— 
Would rest, not strive, content with this world’s 

fashion, 
To heights beyond your reach. 


Some must do earth’s real work—we fain would do 
it— 
Be dull and humble some, not soar and shine; 
What part have we with painter or with poet, 
Things earthly with divine ? 


So ’tis to-day, so yesterday ; to-morrow 
The same fool’s fable will be sung again; 
You dream not that the Artist’s school is sorrow, 
The Poet’s teacher Pain. 


’Tis you that gape at heaven, scorn earth below it— 
Your human nature narrowed to a-span: 
Heaven cannot teach you, if earth fail to show it, 
The majesty of man. 


The soaring bird stoops lowest; base things and 
noble, 
The seer sees each and all with human eyes, 
Cuts deeper through life’s rock, intent to double 
The striving and the prize. 


You call his life calm,” spent in Truth’s high 
quarrel, 


His songs “ sweet,” that in blood and pain were 
born ; 
You think not of the brows beneath your laurel 
Red-bleeding from the thorn: 


You choke life’s meaning out—love, tears, and 
laughter— 
With vague, mad visions of some cold Ideal; 
He, looking, trusts or doubts the dread Hereafter, 
But knows that now is real. 


You give him praise for some strange star, some 
comet 
Across your skies of alien birth and breath ; 
God gives him life, to plunge into and plumb it 
Even to the dregs of death. 


Ay, gives him, over all, his bliss, to know it, 
And, under all, his gulfs of pain to span— 
Not more “ divine,” but most supremely Poet, 
When most intensely Man. 


JAMES RHOADES. 








PROVINCIAL, 

The Queen’s Minstrels, as the Royal Christys 
have now become, made their second appearance in 
Plymouth, on Saturday. For two hours and a half 
a packed audience was entertained. The songs, the 
choruses, the jokes, and the comic scenes were all 
rendered in the very best style, so that we may 
predict for “the Queen’s Minstrels” a successful 
and brilliant engagement. 








The great annual Whitsuntide gathering of 
Sunday school children took place at Sheffield on 
Monday. In Norfolk Park, in that town, upwards 
of twenty thousand children assembled on one side 
of the natural amphitheatre, and sang hymns. 
There were upwards of fifty thousand spectators, 
standing on the opposite hills; the effect of the 
combined voices being grand.——The Archbishop of 
York will give an address on the occasion of Sir John 
Brown laying the foundation-stone of his new 
schools to-day, and will consecrate the new church 
of St. Mark to-morrow morning. 





The Cambridge Amateur Musical Society gave 
their forty-sixth quarterly concert at the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, on Wednesday, when the large Assembly 
Room was crammed to excess. The main feature of 
the program was Mr. J. F. Barnett’s cantata of 
“ Paradise and the Peri,’ which was well rendered 
by the band and chorus, the band being strengthened 
for the occasion by several members of the Cold- 
stream Guards Band. The efficiency of the chorus 
was acknowledged by the composer, who conducted 





the cantata. Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Raynham, and Mr. Patey were the solo vocalists. 
The performance was highly creditable to all con- 
cerned, and was rewarded with the enthusiastic 
applause of the audience. 





Her Majesty’s birthday was celebrated at Balmoral 
by a ball and supper, to which a goodly number of 
the tenantry on the Royal estates had invitations, 
besides the gamekeepers, gardeners, and foresters, 
with the servants of the Queen’s Household and the 
keepers of Colonel Farquharson, Invercauld. The 
demonstration was held in a large marquee, erected 
for the occasion on the lawn, a little to the south- 
west and front of the Castle. Her Majesty, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Leopold, and the 
Princess Beatrice, with the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Court, were present. The Princes and Princess 
and the ladies and gentlemen joined heartily in the 
dance. Supper was served in the iron ball-room 
about eight o’clock, after which, on the return of 
her Majesty the Queen, Royal family, and suite, 
dancing was again commenced, and kept up with 
unflagging ardour until a late hour. ; 





The third anniversary commemoration of the 
Brighton and Sussex Choral Association was an 
unchequered and most gratifying success, and the 


Association has now entered upon its complete’ 


sphere of work with an assurance that there is 
promise of good fruition. The Brighton Guardian 
states that at the afternoon concert the audience 
was not a full one; but it was influential and repre- 
sentative. The Lord Bishop of the Diocese was 
present, and many of the local and county clergy and 
gentry were to be noticed in theroom. The appear- 
ance of tlre orchestra more than came up to expect- 
ation. Every foot of the space devoted to the choir 
was literally packed with the thousand singers. The 
adults needed for the bass and tenor parts were 
almost hidden in the orchestra floor-square near the 
organ, so that the audience only saw the great 
amphitheatre of merry-faced, bright-eyed, neatly- 
dressed youngsters—girls on the left of the orchestra 
(as the spectators saw it), boys on the right. In the 
evening the Dome was, in a word, crammed. The 
performances ‘‘ went,” if anything, better than in 
the morning. 





The first annual general meeting of the Worcester 
Musical Society was held in the Guildhall on Frida’ 
evening. Established twelve months ago by a few 
musical friends, who regretted the want of a society 
properly organised to foster and advance the art of 
music in the “faithful city,” this Society has in 
that brief time accomplished something towards the 
object for which the society was formed, viz., ‘‘ the 
practice and performance of vocal and instrumental 
music.” The opening night and first rehearsal took 
place on September 30th, 1870, and since that date 
27 rehearsals and three members’ nights have been 
held. The average attendance of practical members 
at these meetings has been 54. The number of 
practical members on the books is 78, the number 
being limited to 80. There are also 45 honorary 
members. The Treasurer’s statement of accounts 
showed that the receipts amounted to £60 18s. 2d., 
and the disbursements to £60 11s. 7d., leaving a 
balance in favour of the society of 6s. 7d. The 
report included propositions for the alteration of 
certain rules, which with some slight modifications 
were adopted. The following officers were re- 
appointed:—Mr. Caldicott, Conductor; Mr. Quarter- 
man, Organist; Mr. Spark, Secretary; and Mr. 
Hopkins, Treasurer. 








THE OPERA. 





* Dinorah” on Saturday attracted a large audience 
to Covent Garden, the irresiotible heroine of the 
evening being the Marquise de Caux. We need not 
criticise the brightness and pathos of the imperson- 
ation—the vocal perfection of the duet with 
Corentino, or the airiness and daintiness of ‘‘ Ombra 
leggiera,”’ a number which called forth a loud and 
unanimous encore. Sig. Graziani’s Hoél was care- 
fully sung; but the character is a hateful one—its 
meanness rendering it repellent, 











Monday gave us ‘“ Don Giovanni” with Mdme. 
Patti, Mdme. Miolan-Carvalho, and Mdme. Ciellag 
in the cast; M. Faure played the Don, and Sig. 
Ciampi Leporello, The minuet was danced by 
Madlle. Gosselin and M. Desplaces. On Tuesday 
‘* Le Nozze’’ with Mesdames Lucca and Sessi, and 
on Thursday ‘“ Les Huguenots” made up the week. 

At the other house “Les Huguenots” and “La 
Sonnambula”’ (fifth appearance of Mdlle. Marimon) 
bring us down to a night of débuts. The promised 
entrée of M. Capoul, the Paris tenor, took place last 
night in “ Faust.” His reception was very en- 
couraging. He was encored in “ Salve dimora,” and 
received plaudits and recalls enough to satisfy the 
most ambitious of artists. M. Capoul’s fine voice 
and dramatic capacity render him an acquisition to 
Mr. Mapleson’s company: his faults are the vibrato 
inseparable from the French school, and a _ too 
frequent resort to falsetto. Mdlle. Canissa who 
played Margherita suffered from nervousness which 
intensified the natural tremulousness of her style. 
M. Belval sang Mejistofele in a manner to earn 
many compliments. Mdme. Trebelli Bettini was 
again the best of Siebels. 








CONCERTS. 

Sir Julius Benedict’s concert is always one of tho 
chief features of the season; and this year offered 
no exception to the general rule. It took place on 
Wednesday afternoon in the Floral Hall, which large 
area was completely crowded from front to rear, 
though the extent of the space could have left little 
for those to hear who were remotest from the plat- 
form. The concert commenced at two, and lasted 
till nearly six o’clock, being sustained by a rich 


{force of the first artists of the day. We need but 


mention the names of Patti, Lucca, Sessi, Cabel, 
Viardet-Garcia, Monbelli, Arabella Goddard, 
Norman-Néruda, Miolan-Carvalho, Mario, Mongini, 
Graziani, Faure, Naudin, Gounod, Otto Goldschmidt, 
and Cusins, to instance, among many more, the 
attractions of the afternoon. It is of course 
impossible to enumerate the elements of such 
a program. The greatest effects were obtained 
by Mdme. Patti’s singing ‘‘I mourn as a dove,” 
from the concert-giver’s ‘* Saint Peter ;” this drew 
down a recall with which the audience were not 
satisfied, but insisted upon an encore. Mdme. 
Patti, however substituted the ballad, ‘* The Rose 
of Erin,” sung with a charmingly distinct pronun- 
ciation of English. A lugubrious song by M. 
Gounod *“O that we too were maying”’ (the music 
suggested graveclothes rather than a picnic in the 
“merry month”) was another_novelty sung with 
much grace by Mrs. Weldon. A third was a fine 
“Tantum ergo’? composed by Sir Julius and sung 
with great expression by M. Faure, accompanied 
by the Cramer-Mustel harmonium. Mdme. Lueca 
received much applause; and Malle. Sessi, who 
sang the ‘“ Carnival de Venise’’ enjoyed a similar 
compliment. Mdme. Arabella Goddard played in 
her own masterly fashion a selection of Irish airs, 
which was much relished; and Mdme. Norman 
Néruda gave a Polonaise for violin by Vieuxtemps, 
which was somewhat too long for so huge a concert, 
albeit brilliantly played. On the whole the after- 
noon was very pleasantly passed: there were a 
briskness, brevity, and variety about the program 
which negatived the weariness arising from so 
protracted a sitting; and at the close everybody 
showed unmistakeable gratification, a circumstance 
worthy notice after four hours of music. 

On Friday evening last Mr. Walter Bache gave 
his Seventh Annual Concert at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. This is always one of the most interesting 
Benefit Concerts of the season, and there is no 
falling of from those of previous years. Mr. Bache 
engaged a complete orchestra of more than sixty 
performers, consisting principally of those engaged 
at the Crystal Palace Concerts. The program 


comprised the following selection of music :— 
Overture, ‘‘ Iphigénie en Aulide ” (Wagner's ending) 
Gluck; Solo Pianoforte, Prelude and Fugue, A 
minor, J. 8. Bach (transcribed from the organ 
works by Liszt) Mr. Walter Bache ; Songs, a. “ Der 
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Neugierige,” b. ‘* Ungeduld,” Schubert, Mr. Nord- 


blom; Songs, a. ‘Das Veilchen,” Liszt, b. 
“Wohin?” Schubert, Miss Clara Doria; First Con- 
certo in E flat, Pianoforte and Orchestra, Liszt, 
Pianoforte, Mr. Walter Bache; Duets, Op. 34, a. 
** Liebhaber’s Stiindchen,” Schumann, b. ‘*‘ Unter’m 
Fenster,” Miss Clara Doria and Mr. Nordblom; 
‘Les Préludes,” (Po’me symphonique d’aprés 
Lamartine) Liszt, first time of performance in 
England. The beneficiaire distinguished himself 
by his admirable reading and effective performance 
of the difficult music which he had to interpret, 
and received his due meed of enthusiastic applause 
from the numerous and critical audience. The 
vocal music was exceedingly well rendered, and 
altogether the concert was as successful as could be 
wished. Herr Straus was the principal violin. The 
conductors, Mr. Dannreuther and Mr. Walter Bache. 
We think that Mr. Bache might advantageously 
give another concert or perhaps more at a time of 
year when similar entertainments are not so 
numerous. We feel assured there would be no 
want of patronage. 

Mr. William Lemare’s Benefit Concert took place 
on Monday evening at the Angell Town Institution. 
The ‘ Stabat Mater,” and Sir Julius Benedict’s 
“ Richard Ceur de Lion” formed the matter of the 
program ; and these compositions were effectively 
rendered by Mdlle. Romanelli, Mdme. Poole, Mr. 
George Perren, and Mr. R. Temple as principals, 
sustained by a band and chorus of over one hundred 
performers, conducted by Mr. Lemare himself. In 
the “ Stabat” the fine Quatuor ‘* Quando Corpus” 
was deservedly encored, having been delivered with 
a spirit and sentiment which justified that compli- 
ment. The excerpts from “ Richard” were likewise 
praiseworthily rendered. 

A Matinée Musicale was given on Tuesday at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, by Miss Josephine 
Lawrence. A more successful début has seldom 
been made, and Miss Lawrence may hope for a 
brilliant career as a pianist. She has a crisp and 
elastic touch, with a pure tone, and her phrasing is 
expressive and broad. Her solos comprised a fugue 
by Handel (from the Suite in F), one of the “ Lieder 
ohne Worte” of Mendelssohn (the “ Venetian 
Gondolier”), and a Harpischord Lesson by Domenico 
Scarlatti. The vigour and precision displayed in 
her execution of the fugue, in which the two themes 
came out with admirable clearness, were as noticeable 
as the unaffected sentiment with which she delivered 
the exquisite Lied of Mendelssohn. The “ Lesson” 
of Scarlatti was given with fluency and spirit. Miss 
Lawrence also played Beethoven’s sonata for piano- 
forte and violin dedicated to Kreutzer, with Herr 
Ludwig Straus, and took part in Haydn’s trio in G, 
for piano, violin, and violoncello, with the same 
gentleman and Signor Pezze. She also played the 
variations upon the Gipsies’ March in Weber’s 
** Preciosa,” composed for two pianofortes by 
Mendelssohn and Moscheles, with Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard, under whom she has been for some time 
studying. Miss Lawrence was received with high 
favour by a crowded audience, encored in Scarlatti’s 
‘*Lesson,” and recalled after the duet with Mdme. 
Goddard. The remainder of the program comprised 
vocal pieces, sung by Mdlle. Drasdil, Misses Gallo- 
way, and Alice Fairman, Messrs. Robert Hilton and 
Montem Smith; two of Schumann’s violoncello 
solos, performed by Signor Pezze, and Vieuxtemps’ 
Andante and Scherzo Capriccioso, for violin, by 
Herr Straus. Signor Randegger, whose: canzonet, 
** Marinella,” was one of the most admired of the 
vocal selections, presided as accompanist. 

The second of the Harp and American Organ 
recitals given by Messrs. Cramer, at 201, Regent 
Street, took place last Tuesday, and was numerously 
and fashionably attended. Mr. John Cheshire, the 
harpist, played with great taste and effect two solos 
and two duets with M. Lebeau, the latter duet being 
& morceau dramatique composed by himself. He 
also accompanied Miss Lizzie Porter (a young 
vocalist whom we shall be glad to hear again), in 
** Robert toi que j’aime,” and in “ The Harp in the 
air,” from Wallace’s ‘‘ Maritana.’ M. Lebeau’s 
excellent performance on the American Organ 
showed the instrument to great advantage, and 





fully displayed the importance of the improvements 
patented by Messrs. Cramer, which give a quality 
as well as delicacy of tone to the instrument with- 
out any loss of power. We are sure that this organ 
will be a great boon to congregations who have not 
space in their churches for the erection of pipe 
organs. 

Mr. William Crowther Alwyn (late student of the 
Royal Academy of Music and pupil of Sir W. Stern- 
dale Bennett) gave a concert at St. James’s Hall, 
on Wednesday evening, when his Mass for solo 
voices, chorus, and orchestra, was performed for the 
first time. The principal vocalists were Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Rebecca Jewell, Mr. 
Frederick Walker, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. There 
was a good bandand chorus; Mr. Beardwell officiated 
as organist, and Mr. Manns as conductor. The 
second part was miscellaneous; Miss Sophie Ferrari, 
Miss Francesca Ferrari. and Miss R. Jewell being 
the vocalists. The Mass was preceded by Mendels- 
sohn’s overture to “ St. Paul.” The Mass as a 
whole is exceedingly creditable to its author; it is 
generally melodious, and the choruses are well 
worked up, and strikingly effective. The audience 
were liberal in their demonstrations of applause, 
both to Mr. Alwyn and the vocalists by whom he 
was assisted. The concert was very successful. 








THE THEATRES. 





The raison d’étre of the Court Theatre being to 
produce the works of Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert, and Mr. 
Gilbert having already supplied that house with 
comedy and extravaganza, it is only natural that he 
should next demonstrate his versatility by adapting 
a good KEast-end or Transpontine melodrama, 
previous, we may suppose, to turning his attention 
to a five-act tragedy, the libretto of an Italian opera, 
and the scenario of a ballet. By that time the 
cursus of the Court will be complete. It started as 
an elegant West End house, the home of light, 
pleasant entertainment. It has now cast its 
butterfly trappings, and, reversing the order of 
nature, entered the caterpillar stage, grubbing 
among Portland growths, and the haunts of 
murderers ; about deserted limekilns, and the 
tracks of the Thames Police. The dainty saloon 
echoes with the roaring of defiant convicts, the 
struggle of an assassin and his victim, the muskets 
of the policemen, and the dying confession of a felon. 
True, the foundation of this conglomeration of 
Coburg effects is one of Charles Dickens’s works— 
‘‘Great Expectations” in short; but it is Dickens 
with all the horrors left in and the relieving humour 
nearly all left out. It is Dickens spoiled, as he 
always must be spoiled, for stage purposes. Mr. 
Gilbert does his ruthless work as well as possible 
—better than many another; but the deed is 
ruthless for all that. Here is a colourless 
Joe Gargery, an Estella deprived of all her haughti- 
ness and utterly washed out, a young lady pretending 
to be Pip, and giving no impression whatever of 
him; a Wemmick left out, a Pumblechook left out, 
a Wopsle left out, the Aged P. left out, the 
Pockets left out, and Miss Havisham only indicated 
in dialogue. The last omission is a manifest 
advantage, and we do not say that the others are 
remediable. We mention them to show how these 
stories are habitually mutilated,even by the cleverest 
hands, in fitting them to the stage. And what is 
gained in the residuum ? : Let ‘‘ Great Expectations” 
at the Court Theatre reply. By leaving out most 
of the softening shades of the book, Mr. Gilbert 
hoists into prominent importance the characters of 
Magwitch and Orlick. He makes Orlick the fellow- 
convict instead of Compeyson; opens his drama by 
letting him escape with Magwitch from the hulks, 
and ends it with his attempt to murder Pip in the 
sluice-house by the river. This partition gives a 
prologue and three acts: prologue, Pip as a child, 
affording help to the escaped felon ; first act, twelve 
years later, Pip at the forge informed that he has 
great expectations; second act, Pip in chambers in 
Barnard’s Inn living up to his great expectations, 
the return of Magwitch, and Pip’s horror; third 
act, the sluice-house, the attempted murder of Pip, 
his rescue, and death of Orlick and Magwitch. 





The latter convict turns out to be the father of 
Estella, who is a namby-pamby young lady, devoted 
to Pip all through the play. Joe Gargery’s admi- 
rable ingenuousness is abridged to the meanest 
proportion; Herbert is simply a lay figure; and the 
ingratitude of Pip, which makes the character so 
human in the book is left unindicated: he is simply 
a little “uppish” in the play, and disposed 
to patronise Joe. On the other hand the two 
convicts, played by Mr. Cowper and Mr. Belford, 
roar and tear, and split the ears of the stalls. 
Both are as violent and rough as nature warrants 
and as Victoria audiences approve. Mr. John 
Clayton’s impersonation of Jaggers is admirable : 
make-up and mannerisms recall the jerky Old 
Bailey barrister to the life. Beyond these three, the 
acting is not remarkable, the chief points of merit 
being purely personal, and involving so many 
departures from truth. 

“ Tweedie’s Rights” by Mr. Albery, produced at 
the Vaudeville, is a very unequal piece. It is in two 
acts, and seems intended to furnish a serio-comic part 
for Mr. David James. That the latter succeeded in 
playing it admirably and of making it the pivot of 
the piece is due to the actor, not the author. 
“ Tweedie’s Rights” is one of those exasperating 
plays too good for ‘utter condemnation and too bad 
for praise. It has sharp dialogue, yet it is full of 
coarseness, a tendency which Mr. Albery is much 
too prone to indulge in. It has points of originality, 
but these are ‘strung together in slovenly fashion. 
The epigrams are worked into the speeches and do 
not naturally arise out of them. Again some of 
them are obviously untrue, and are only introduced 
because they sound smart. For example ‘Men 
always talk love, and women always love talk,” is 
one of those superficially clever things which pre- 
voke a laugh until one analyses them. It is not 
true that men always talk love, therefore the 
epigram breaks down at once. It would be as true 
to turn the saying round: “ Women talk love, and 
men love talk.” Most of Mr. Albery’s good things 
have the same air of being dragged in by the ears, 
irrespective of their appropriateness. The story of 
“ Tweedie’s Rights” is that of a selfish old cur- 
mudgeon, a master-mason, who has kept his 
nephew out of his inheritance, who hoards his 
money, and drinks, and works on Sundays, and 
is in a bad way generally. This is Tweedie, and 
his “rights” are everything he can lay hands on. 
He hates his nephew for being a cleverer man than 
himself—in fact’a sculptor. Richard is indeed a 
genius, and has carved a statue, which old Tweedie, 
in a fit of drunken delirium, takes to be alive. The 
idea is realized before the audience by the false art 
of making the statue actually move, instead of 
allowing the actor to convey to them his belief 
that it moves. Under the influence of this fear 
he throws at the foot of the statue the evi- 
dence of his dishonesty. Six weeks elapse; he 
suffers from fever; the state of his affairs becomes 
worse; he has been tempted into turf specu- 
lation, and lost; and bankruptcy is imminent. At 
this juncture Richard rescues him by the proceeds 
of the sale of his statue, which was found worth 
£500. Thereupon Tweedie makes restitution, con- 
sents to Richard’s marriage with his cousin, and all 
ends well. The play, it will be seen, is intrinsically 
feeble; but the acting of Mr. James is powerful 
enough to lend it fictitious importance. Mr. Thorne 
plays the part of a slangy groom, who delights in 
the ambiguous phraseology of the turf. Miss A. 
Newton is Tweedie’s daughter, Miss Lavis a widow 
with the traditional humour of widowhood, incessant 
reference to the lamented one; Mr. Wyke Moore is 
Richard. The reception of the play on its first 
night was enthusiastic in excess of its merits. 


At the Lyceum we have had “ Le Copiste,” the 
original of “‘ One Touch of Nature ;” and herein the 
affecting pathos of M. Leseur’s acting, and the 
fascination of Mdlle. Desirée’s looks and manners 
secure an admirable performance. Sardou’s extrava- 
gant comedy, ‘* Les Pommes du Voisin,” has also been 
given, and the chief character played by M. Grenier. 

An addition has been made to the bill of the 
Globe in the operetta of “ La Compositeur Toque,” 
a slight work by M. Hervé, who with M. Gardel 
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plays in it. The music is lively, and the action 
brisk enough to secure applause. 

At the Alhambra we have a pantomimic and 
bustling ballet which introduces the opera of ‘‘ Mari- 
tana,” in which Mr. W. Parkinson takes the part 
of Don Cesar de Bazan, Mr. Temple that of the 
King, Mr. Odell that of the Marquis de Montejfiori, 
Malle. Berthier that of Maritana, and Miss Minnie 
Sidney that of Lazarillo. The singing is unequal, 
but the opera is well mounted. It is played in ab- 
breviated form. An entertainment of female negroes 
occupies a portion of the evening. In the “ Beauties 
of the Harem,” a grand divertissement, 150 ladies of 
the ballet take part, but the great attraction, in ad- 
dition to the scenery, is the dancing of Malle. Rita 
Sangalli, from the Iia Scala Theatre, Milan. A 
ballet and spectacle, entitled “ Puella the Fairy and 
Evil Geni,” and “ a great skating act and scene,” in 
the former of which Miss Agnes has made her first 
appearance here as Puella, and in the latter M. 
Elliott and Mdlle. Frederica, brings the performances 
toaclose. This house is doing a good business. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





At Willis’s Rooms daily in the afternoon, are to 
be seen the two little girls of colour—of whom we 
have already made mention. The twins are made 
one by an external identity—after the fashion of 
the Siamese youths—a strong muscular band 
which holds them together back to back, and 
couples them, however much they may disagree 
with the world in general. ‘To make a little 
world for themselves, and just take so much of 
human life as may be conducive to comfort and 
happiness in such a restricted and suffering posi- 
tion. Whether their education has been limited 
to the necessary acquirements of a public exhibi- 
tion we cannot say; but what they do, they do 
well: talk pleasantly, sing agreeably, and dance 
capitally. Asin all cases of variations from the 
ordinary laws of human nature, there is much 
cleverness mingled with a touch of melancholy, 
resulting no doubt from the dual isolation of their 
existence. They are curiosities of a rare kind 
and well worth seeing, hearing, and conversing 
with ; and they must be strongly constitutioned to 
bear up against all the singing and dancing 
demanded from them, for the room is one constant 
stream of visitors coming and going. As an 
additional attraction to the exhibition there is to 
be met our old acquaintance, Miss Swann, the 
lady who is two feet taller than our tallest grena- 
dier, and Captain Bates whose arms and hands 
and general proportions give a fair type of the 
prehistoric race of giants. 

Cremorne Gardens on Monday attracted a large 
number of visitors. Mr. John Baum the 
proprietor, omits not to provide for his visitors by 
day, as well as those who arrive later, a goodly 
allowance of entertainment. The spectacle of the 
Storming of Strasbourg has been much improved 
since its first production. The time occupied in 
the storming of the city is extended, there is 
more bustle and hand-to-hand fighting among the 
combatants, and the scene is, taken as a whole, 
exciting and realistic. A comic ballet, or rather 
burlesque, entitled “‘ Faust in a Fog,” was ably 
supported by the actors of the establishment, and 
was well received by the visitors. The principal 
ballet, called “ The Féte of Cleopatra, is excellently 
put upon the stage, the scenery is good, the 
dancing is good, and the music is good—it may, 
therefore, be easily imagined that the public, with 
their usual discrimination, received the ballet as 
it deserved, and accorded especial honour to Mille. 
Du Maury, the premiere danseuse. To enumerate 
all the amusements would occupy too much space, 
suffice it to say that they are all, of their kind, 
far above mediocrity. 








HANDEL FESTIVAL, 1871. 





Many important improvements, suggested by 
past experience, conspire to render the Handel 
Festival of 1871 unsurpassed in the musical annals 





of this or any other country. The most prominent 
of these is the rapid advance in the knowledge, 
culture, and musical taste of the vast chorus of 
singers. The great gatherings which have been 
so frequent since the establishment of these 
triennial commemorations at Sydenham have been 
so many field-days, and have produced a perfec- 
tion of organization which could have been accom- 
plished by noothermeans. Under the able general- 
ship of Sir Michael Costa this army of musicians has 
been weeded, recruited, and periodically drilled, 
and each member must have a certificate, which 
represents a high status of musical proficiency, 
before he can be enrolled in the ranks as an 
effective. The result of recent rehearsals, if we 
are informed aright, tends to the belief that the 
commemoration of 1871 will produce no mere 
mechanical rendering of the great composer’s 
works, but an absolutely perfect and intellectual 
exposition by a highly-trained, experienced, and 
accomplished body of artists, produced with the 
assistance of extraordinary resources never on any 
former occasion brought into such perfect and 
gigantic combination. The directors have 
reason to be in the highest degree satisfied 
with the improved acoustical qualities of the 
Centre Transept, which will tend very materially 
to enhance the general effect of the solos no less 
than that of the choruses. No one who has 
heard the opera concerts of the present summer 
can fail to have been struck with a very percep- 
tible improvemant in the clearness of the tone. 
Even at the extremity of that immense hall the 
solos of both voice and instrument are heard with 
remarkable distinctness. This is probably as 
much the result of some natural process of 
adaptation in the materials to the often recurring 
influence of the sound as it is of any improve- 
ment in the arrangements themselves. Messrs. 
Gray and Davison’s organ, in view of the ap- 
proaching event, has been proportionately en- 
larged—in fact, for the first time completed 
according to the scale of the original design—so 
that it accompaniment may be in every respect 
worthy of the occasion. The liberal arrange- 
ments of the executive, supplemented as they 
have been by an equally liberal tariff on the 
part of the railway companies, induce us to 
recommend those of our readers who do not wish 
to miss the opportunity of being present—only 
afforded, be it noted, once every threefyears—to 
apply forthwith for their tickets, which, in 
anticipation of the importance of the event, we 
understand are being rapidly bought up. 








A PEOPLE’S GARDEN. 

On Saturday a people’s garden was opened on 
Old Oak Common, near Willesden Junction. It is 
promoted by tha People’s Garden Company 
(Limited). The company was formed with the 
object of securing gardens and recreation grounds, 
affording to its shareholders and members ‘ healthy 
and rational amusement of an elevating character.” 
The directors urge that their scheme will lead to a 
better understanding between the various classes of 
the community, by dispelling prejudices, and contri- 
buting to unite them ina closer bond of good will 
and brotherhood. In addition to the ordinary days, 
the gardens will be opened to shareholders, members, 
and their families, on the afternoon and evening of 
Sundays, and the directors announce their intention 
of supervising the Sunday recreations, in order that 
they may be conducted “ without in any way pro- 
faning the Day of Rest.” On Saturday the gardens 
were declared “opened”? by Mr. Edmond Beales, 
M.A., who delivered a short address on the occasion. 


At present however everything is in a very inchoate 


condition—the approaches dirty and full of bogholes 
and pitfalls, and the garden itself exhibiting only a 
bare promise of what is to be done for it. Visitors 
are promised in the future a large concert, meeting, 
and dancing hall, 200 feet in diameter; a dining 
hall, capable of accommodating from 600 to 800 
persons; a theatre, museum, fountains, lake, temple, 
&c. What has been attained to the present 





moment are fifty acres of elevated land, commanding 
good and extensive views, some flower beds newly 
laid out and planted, a series of little refreshment 
boxes on the northern side, one of the most spacioug 
out-door dancing platforms in or near London, and 
provisions for croquet, archery, cricket, and 
gymnastics. When trees and shrubs are added, 
and the gardeners’ work is finished, the People’s 
Garden Club will own a healthy and pretty place of 
resort. 








ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 





The annual general meeting of life governors of 
and subscribers to the Royal Dramatic College was 
held last Tuesday on the stage of the Adelphi 
Theatre. The chair was taken by Mr. Benjamin 
Webster, the Master of the Council, Mr. J. Anson, 
the secretary, read the advertisement convening the 
meeting and the report of the Council and statement 
of receipts and expenditure for the year ending the 
30th of April, 1871. The report acknowledged with 
pride and gratitude the continued patronage of Her 
Majesty and of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
It referred to the irreparable loss of one of the 
earliest and most strenuous supporters of the charity 
in the death of the late Charles Dickens. The 
deaths of two pensioners at the Maybury College at 
advanced ages during the year were announced. 
The report also tendered the thanks of the Council 
to Mr. F. B. Chatterton, of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
to Mr. John Hollingshead, of the Gaiety Theatre, 
for the benefits given by them at their respective 
establishments. The balance sheet on the debtor 
side showed the cash in hand on the 30th of April, 
1870, to be £624 Os. 10d.; the receipts from donations 
and subscriptions to be £118 10s.; the profit of the 
Drury Lane benefits to be £648 2s. 6d.; of the 
Gaiety, £197 14s.; the liabilities unpaid, £41 9s. 
1ld., making a total of £1629 17s. 3d. On the 
credit side the expenditure was specified to be for 
pensions, £397 10s.; salaries and wages, £276.; 
rent of office, £50; advertising and printing, £31 1s. 
9d.; T. P. Cooke banquet, £34 4s. 8d.; funeral 
expenses, £20; planting and maintaining grounds, 
£100; sundry expenses, for firing, medicine, wines, 
spirits, &c., for pensioners, £244 12s. ; and an item 
of £122 14s. 11d. for outstanding liabilities, making 
the total credit side £1407 2s. 4d., and carrying 
forth a balance of cash in hand of £253 13s. 11d. 
Mr. Webster moved the adoption of the report. He 
stated that it was not the intention to fill up the 
vacancies in the College caused by the deaths of the 
pensioners, as the Council had resolved not to run 
into debt. Mr. R. Churchill seconded the adoption 
of the report. Mr. Gruneisen stated that he should 
support the reception of the report, but at the same 
time he must express his regret that the College had 
not the advantage of a permanent income. 
If it had not been for the large sums realized 
at the benefits at the two theatres the balance-sheet 
would have been on the wrong side. The managers 
of other establishments ought to follow the good 
example set by Messrs. Chatterton and Hollingshead. 
Above all, the committees of the funds of the two 
patent theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
with their large means, ought to contribute to the 
maintenance of the Royal Dramatic College. In 
fact there were too many dramatic charities. What 
was required was consolidation, and if the Com- 
mittees of Management did not take the matter in 
hand themselves there were sufficient signs of 
legislative action looming in the distance as regards 
the use of charitable funds. But he (Mr. Gruneisen) 
had risen more for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the Council to the chances of obtaining the 
balance in hand of the National Shakespeare Com- 
mittee. It might be recollected that at the close of 
1863 and the beginning of 1864 there was a move- 
ment made for a tercentenary celebration of 
Shakespeare’s birthday in two ways—first, by the 
creation of a fund to erect a monument in the 
metropolis to the Bard of Avon: and, secondly, by 
a local festival at Stratford-on-Avon. The last- 
mentioned event came off with éclat, although it was 
attended with loss to the promoters. As regards the 


monument, the subscribers received a circular 
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from Messrs. Hepworth Dixon and Halliwell in 


July, 1864, intimating that the subscription 
list amounted to £2250, the expenditure to about 
£970, and the balance to about £1280, which 
balance the newly-created executive committee, 
consisting of the Duke of Manchester, the Right 
Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., the late Sir Joseph 
Paxton, Sir W. Tite, Professor Donaldson, the late 
Mr. Daniel Maclise, and Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., 
recommended should be invested with a view to its 
increase until the Thames Embankment was built, 
anda noble and appropriate site could be secured on 
the road near the Temple Gardens. Well, the 
Thames Embankment had been finished, but the 
committee made no signs of action. He (Mr. 
Gruneisen) had suggested to Sir William Tite and 
to Mr. Parry that the best mode of disposing of the 
balance would be to give it to the Royal Dramatic 
College. The amount was returned by the bankers 
as £285 14s. 3d., which has remained without interest 
for some years. The fact that the subscription fund 
amounted to £1261 1s. 7d., while the expenditure 
reached the large sum of £975 7s. 4d., required ex- 
planation. He hoped therefore that theCouncil would 
memorialise the subscribers to secure the balance 
of £285, for he knew of no better way of disposing 
of it than among the delineators of Shakespearean 
characters. Mr. Benjamin Webster stated that the 
supporters of the Royal Dramatic College and the 
dramatic profession generally must feel deeply 
grateful to Mr. Gruneisen for his efforts to secure 
the sum of £285, and the Council would be ready at 
any time to co-operate. He had quite forgotten he 
was ever auditor for the accounts of the Shake- 
speare Committee, and, indeed, his strong impression 
was that he never acted in that capacity. The 
report was then adopted. After the re-election of 
the members of the Council, retiring by rotation 
(Messrs. B. Webster, A. Harris, J. L. Toole, J. 
Reddish, Theodore Martin, and the Rev. E Moore), 
and special votes of thanks to Messrs. Webster and 
Chatterton, the proceedings ended. 








THE NETHER-RHENISH FESTIVAL. 





Following the depressing influence of a steady 
downpour, the 48th Nether-Rhenish Musical Festival 
was opened on Whit-Sunday amid unexpected sun- 
shine. This year the commemoration falls at 
Cologne, Dusseldorff having had the previous turn. 
The managing committee includes General von 
Frankenberg, the Governor of Cologne, and such 
representative men as the Oberbiirgermeister, the 
Polizei-Priisident, Capellmeister Hiller, and Franz 
Weber, the cathedral organist ; while the executive 
force, numbering in all 762, is made up of con- 
tingents from some thirty towns, among them being 
Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, Amsterdam, and Brussels. 
The soloists are Frau Bellingrath-Wagner, Frau 
Amalie Joachim, Friulein Schwarzkopf, Herr Gunz, 
Herr Stockhausen, and Herr Joachim; with 
Concertmeister Japha of Cologne as “ leader,” Herr 
Weber as the organist, and Dr. Hiller as supreme 
director and conductor. Known as most of these 
names are in England, and well understood as is the 
efficiency of a German orchestra and chorus, it must 
be evident that here are the materials of an ensemble 
such as only rare occasions present. 

The festival consists of three concerts, which take 
place on three consecutive evenings. No morning 
performances are known; the mornings being 
occupied with rehearsals. 

The rain which had deluged the ill-reputed city 
of Cologne during the previous week, cleared off by 
sunshine on Sunday; when both fronts of the 
Giirzenich broke out into flags of many hues, and, 
generally, everything put itself into harmony with 
the occasion. Business began—so far, at least, as 
concerned many—with a reception by Capellmeister 
Hiller, at the unconscionable hour of half-past nine 
in the morning. It is needless to say that the 
rooms were crowded, or that the gathering was one 
of mark. Musically speaking, ‘‘ everybody” put in 
an appearance, anxious to honour the distinguished 
host and the festival of which he is the head. 
There might be seen the honest, earnest face of 





Joseph Joachim, who had travelled all night from 
Berlin to be present ; Leopold Auer was also among 
the crowd, as were Carl Reinecke, M. Gevaert, from 
Brussels, Dr. Gunz, Herr Stockhausen, and others 
not unknown in English concert-rooms. Nor was 
England without representatives—though the repu- 
tation of our fair countrywomen, to whom Cologne 
is a musical Alma Mater, lies as yet in the future. 
The réwnion began early; early it broke up; and at 
the before-mentioned hour of six p.m. the first con- 
cert of the festival commenced. 

By the time the Giirzenich became comfortably 
full, Dr. Hiller, seeing that all were ready, mounted 
to his lofty perch amid considerable applause, and 
started an overture composed for the Festival by 
Carl Reinecke. This pizce d’occasion will not much 
enhance the Leipsic professor’s reputation. It 
begins well with some attractive passages for wind 
and string in alternation; while a second subject, 
which appears in due course, has also merit. But 
no sooner does Herr Reinecke introduce the first 
phrase of ‘“*See the conquering hero,” than he 
degenerates into sheer and absolute weakness, which 
becomes almost ludicrous when “ Ein’ feste Burg” 
is combined with Handel’s theme. The scramble 
among the various subjects thus brought together is 
exceedingly droll; but it is questionable whether 
Herr Reinecke intended his music as a source of 
amusement. Of course, the patriotic feeling sug- 
gested met with a hearty response, and the Leipsic 
Capellmeister was called to the platform in German 
fashion amid the roll of drums and blare of trumpets. 
After the overture a certain Herr Rittershaus took 
Dr. Hiller’s place, and recited a poem of his own 
composition bearing upon recent events. Whether 
the audience enjoyed it is doubtful. They listened 
in solemn silence to the end, and then applauded 
either with the applause of relief or of approval. 
Sebastian Bach’s cantata, “ Ein’ feste Burg,” soon 
dispelled the gloom engendered by Herr Rittershaus. 
The solo passages were sung by Frau Bellingrath, 
Frau Joachim, and Dr. Gunz. Gliick’s overture to 
‘* Iphigenie in Aulis’”’ was then played ; and, after it, 
came ‘‘Israel’s Sieges-gesang,”’ a hymn for soprano 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, composed in honour 
of the German victories, and the peace they con- 
quered, by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. All the words are 
taken from the Bible. Dr. Hiller’s hymn is in seven 
movements, of which three are choruses, the others 
a combination of solo and chorus. It is written 
throughout with deep feeling for the subject; and 
with a masterly ease, as well as breadth of style, to 
which the veteran composer does not invariably 
attain. Among the striking examples of merit 
almost reaching the dignity of genius, may be cited 
a beautiful solo and chorus, “ Preise Jerusalem 
deinen Herrn ;” an elaborate and largely developed 
chorus, ‘*‘ Die Heiden sind versunken in der Grube;” 
passages of great power in a solo, “‘Siehe, es stehet 
geschrieben ;’”’ and a charmingly melodious chorus 
of women, with solo, “‘ Die mit Thriinen siien.” 
In these things Dr. Hiller appears as a master of his 
art ; and, if there be passages, as in the final chorus, 
which make a less favourable impression, they are 
comparatively so few that they count for little. 
The verdict of the audience was unanimous, and Dr. 
Hiller was saluted at the close of his work with the 
heartiest applause ; the drums and trumpets of the 
orchestra joining in. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
closed the concert. 

The second day of the Festival opened with as 
glorious weather as the first, and a large crowd 
attended the full rehearsal on Monday morning— 
the public being admitted to rehearsals on pay- 
ment of a small sum. The evening performance 
was ‘ Joshua,’ a choice dictated by assumed ap- 
plicability to the German nature. It might be 
unfair to charge those who made the application 
with presumption in comparing Kaiser Wilhelm to 
Joshua, his armies to the Heaven-favoured hosts of 
Israel, and Paris to the Jericho of the heathen. 
Such things are done in all countries with sur- 
prising complacence, and are universally allowed 
to pass. Did not Handel write ‘“‘ Judas Macca- 
beus” in honour of ‘“‘ Butcher” Cumberland, and 
run the coronation of Solomon in parallel lines with 
the enthronement of George II.? Does not M. 


Gounod, in his ‘* Gallia,” compare Paris with Jeru- 
salem; and does not Dr. Hiller, in the cantata just 
produced at Cologne, identify the German cause 
with that of the ‘*chogen people?’? The execution 
of “ Joshua” was from first to last marked by a 
carefulness worthy of the highest praise. Nowhere 
was the slightest hurry apparent; songs and choruses 
being alike taken in what would appear, to an 
English audience, slow time—but which it is in 
Germany held approximate to the composer’s idea. 
It was a pleasure to hear the recitatives of the 
“ Joshua” enunciated as they were on Monday 
night, and accompanied by sustained chords from all 
the bass “strings.” Another special feature ap- 
peared in the extreme modesty, but withal adequate 
effect, of the extra accompaniments written by Herr 
Julius Rietz. Herr Rietz is not a Mozart, and has 
refrained from taking Mozartian liberties, being 
satisfied to supply that ‘‘ padding” which gives 
solidity without attracting special observation. A 
similar remark applies to the organ part, as arranged 
and played by Herr Weber, the Dom-organist ; 
though, had the space available for the Giirzenich 
instrument allowed of a 32-feet diapason, that stop 
might have been used with manifest advantage. 


The executants of the Nether-Rhenish Festival 
are thus made up. The chorus counts :—sopranos, 
192; contraltos, 182; tenors, 111; basses, 139; 
and, regarding these numbers, attention should be 
called to the formidable array of contraltos, whose 
young fresh voices give a usually over-weighted part 
just the prominence necessary to a perfect balance. 
The quality of tone is generally good—best in the 
case of the sopranos, least excellent in that of the 
tenors, who sing with characteristic German 
‘‘throatiness.” The orchestra is composed of 
violins, 44; violas, 19; violoncellos, 21; double- 
basses, 14; with 4 oboes, 4 flutes, 4 clarinets, 
3 bassoons, 5 horns, 3 trumpets, and the usual com- 
plement of trombones and “ percussion ;” making 
altogether 131 instruments. This unquestionably 
heavy force is not of equal merit throughout; for, 
though the strings are nearly all that the most 
exacting could desire, the wind is, by comparison, 
wanting in both quality of tone and executive skill. 
As might be supposed, this source of weakness told 
against what would otherwise have been a perfect 
rendering of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. On 
the other hand, the entire band may be equally 
praised for an observance of light and shade which, 
eloquent always, gave a new meaning to more than 
a few portions of Beethoven’s work. Of ‘ Joshua” 
it is sufficient to say that a rendering more generally 
satisfactory, or more worthy of a great occasion, 
could hardly be desired. The soloists, however, were 
of unequal merit; and with all deference, it may be 
submitted that, as a body, they proved inade- 
quate. Frau Bellingrath, artist as she undoubtedly 
is, has left the prime of her powers behind her; 
while Dr. Gunz is somewhat less than the Dr. Gunz 
whom London amateurs knew a few years ago. But, 
then, on the other hand, Frau Joachim has displayed 
powers not only in ‘ Joshua,’’ but throughout the 
Festival, which would astonish even those who 
heard her recently in London. She sang Handel’s 
music last night with a vocal skill, dramatic force, 
and clear perception of every requirement, which 
established her in the first rank of living artists. 
No greater success was possible than that easily 
obtained by her rendering of Othniel’s air, 
‘‘Gefahren umgebt mich” (‘‘ Place danger around 
me”). So masterly was Mdme. Joachim’s exe- 
cution, that the somewhat phlegmatic audience 
roused itself and demanded the first encore of the 
Festival. And no wonder; for few who heard will 
readily forget the sensation made. Of Herr Stock- 
hausen it cannot be necessary to speak. He was 
scarcely in good voice in consequence of indisposi- 
tion; but, whether in good voice or not, he in- 
variably sings with such refinement and taste as to 
confer the highest gratification. Naturally, under 
the circumstances, ‘‘ See the conquering hero” was 
the culminating point of the performance. It 


stirred the Teutonic blood like the news of victory; 





a thousand Teutonic throats demanded its repeti- 
tion, the men rising to their feet, and remaining 
erect; while at the close of the famous pean the 
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women waved their handkerchiefs as though the Red 
Prince himself had mounted the orchestra. Alto- 
gether it was a striking outburst of patriotic ardour, 
manifested naturally, and on ample provocation. 








THE ACTION AGAINST MADAME 
GODDARD. 





The action brought by a professor of music at 
Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire, against the husband 
of Mdme. Arabella Goddard, the well-known pianist, 
to recover damages for breach of contract, came on 
again last week before the Court of Exchequer. It 
may be remembered that the plaintiff engaged 
Mdme. Goddard to perform at a concert which he 
purposed giving in Brigg in the latter end of last 
year, and after the day had been fixed, advertise- 
ments inserted in the local papers, and other 
measures adopted to give the musical entertainment 
every publicity, he received a communication from 
the defendant announcing her inability, through 
sudden indisposition, to carry out her engagement. 
A second contract was, however, entered into between 
the parties, the result being that another day was 
fixed for the concert, and preparations similar to 
those used on the former occasion were adopted for 
making this latter equally public. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the day when the concert 
was to come off, Mr. Robinson received a telegram 
from Mdme. Goddard stating that she was still 
very unwell, and she would not be able to go down 
to Lincolnshire, but that she would send down Herr 
Pauer and Miss Annie Edmonds as her substitutes. 
These did arrive in Brigg, but at such a late hour, 
and unaccompanied with a pianoforte, which the 
defendant had promised to take down from London 
with her, that it was impossible for the plaintiff to 
perform the promise he had made to the public for 
holding this concert. The consequence was that 
the plaintiff, who had obtained prospectively a 
deal of influential patronage for the concert, felt 
very much annoyed, and in addition sustained con- 
siderable pecuniary loss, not only in advertising, 
paying for messengers to contradict the holding of 
the first concert, and other expenses, but in reputa- 
tion amongst his local patrons. He then brought 
an action for recovery of substantial solatium at the 
Lincoln Assizes before Mr. Justice Brett, when the 
Jury returned a nominal verdict for the plaintiff. 
The amount the Jury found for was £2 13s. 94., 
besides an amount paid into the court to cover the 
expenses incurred by the plaintiff in advertising, 
&c. In the early part of last term a rule was moved 
for on the part of the plaintiff on the ground of mis- 
direction and inadequacy of damages. 

Mr. Serjeant O’Brien (with him Mr. A. Wills) now 
showed cause against the rule. With reference to 
an allegation put forward by the other side, the 
learned Serjeant contended that the pamphlet 
alluded to was written by his client for the purpose 
of vindicating the professional character of his wife 
in the eyes of the large number of professional 
friends to whom she was known, and if this brochure 
got into the hands of the Jury who tried the case on 
the day of the trial it was unknown to him. 

Mr. D. Seymour, Q.C. (Mr. Cave with him), sup- 
ported the rule, his contention being that where 
there was a specific contract to do anything not 
unlawful per se, the contracting party must either 
carry out that contract, or, failing to perform it, pay 
adequate damages for its breach, although illness 
has supervened, rendering its performance unsafe, 
unreasonable, or even dangerous to life. 

Mr. Cave, who followed on the same side, having 
been heard, 

The Lord Chief Baron delivered judgment. On 
the ground of misconduct on the part of the 


‘defendant in circulating a pamphlet, giving the 


facts of the case, on the day of the trial in Lincoln, 
and which it was contended affected the due adminis- 
tration of justice, he thought the affidavits on both 
sides very unsatisfactory ; but there was no question 
about its being a very .improper proceeding, 
especially if copies of such a publication got into 
the hands of the Jury empannelled to try the case. 
On that point the rule must be discharged; but as 
to the important question of contract involved, he 
thought the ruling laid down by his learned pre- 
decessor, Sir Frederick Pollock, in the case of ‘‘ Hall 
v. Wright,” applied to the present case: that the 
contracting party, in circumstances similar to this 
agreement, being rendered incapable by a reasonable 
cause, he or she could not in law be held liable for 
the non-performance of such contract. As to the 
inadequacy of damages, he did not think the plaintiff, 
under the circumstances, was entitled to any 
granting of certificate for costs; for it was an action 
which ought not to have been brought, as the County 
Court was the tribunal in which it ought to have 
been instituted. The rule, in his opinion, should 
be discharged. 
The other members of the Court concurred. 
Rule accordfugly discharged. 





REVIEWS. 





The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to 
Sex. By Cuarztes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. In 
two volumes. London: John Murray. 1870. 
In the ‘ Origin of Species—” the work which, 

more than any other single one that has appeared 

during the past fifty years, has given a new bent 
and direction to scientific thought and belief—Mr. 

Darwin suggested that by that work “ light would be 

thrown on the origin of man and his history.” A 

fair indication of the point to which that thought 

has now conducted the scientific mind, is supplied 
when we find a naturalist like Carl Vogt saying in 
his address as President of the National Institution 
of Geneva, (1869) ‘“‘ Noone, in Europe at least, 
dares longer maintain the separate creation of all 
separate species: ’’ [‘‘ personne en Europe au moins 
nose plus soutenir la creation independante et de 
toutes pieces, des especes.”’] Mr. Darwin refers with 

a natural pride which is emphaiszed by the modesty 

of its form of expression, to the present degree of 

acceptance which has been won by the views put 

forth in the ‘‘ Origin of Species,’”’ which recalls in a 

natural way to the reader’s mind the vociferation of 

secular ridicule and clerical abuse with which their 
first promulgation was greeted. Mr. Darwin’s enu- 


meration of the names of M. Boucher de Perthes, Sir- 


Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Charles Bell, 
Messrs. Wallace, Huxley, Buchner, Rolle, and in an 
especial way, Hackel, brings associations to the 
reader’s mind which put it unconsciously into an atti- 
tude of receiving favourably the interpretations of 
natural facts which are advanced in the body of the 
volume. From this attitude it will be necessary 
for him to recover, refresh his mind by a recollection 
of all facts which appear to be inconsistent with 
this new Gospel of Descent, and then go carefully 
over the volume a second time. 

It is needless to say that the acceptance of Mr. 
Darwin’s views with regard to the origin of species 
—(though it is inexact any longer to call them his, 
since they are in large part fairly accepted in the 
scientific world)— is in no part due to that gentle- 
man’s ingenuity in putting them forward or 
supporting them by argument. Mr. Darwin’s thought 
moves in a loose-jointed gait, expressed in a style 
which, compared with that of his best supporters, is 
shambling and nerveless. Nevertheless the thought 
does move, and laboriously heaps up as it goes, 
mound upon mound of facts, rising above the slough 
of doubt and dissent, upon which the disciple 
passes dry-shod, and cannot in honesty refuse to 
follow Mr. Darwin so long as the latter leave him 
no defensible excuse for sticking in the mud and 
lagging behind. 

But, to drop simile, we will endeavour to give in 
bald outline the scope of the present volume. And 
let it be understood that it is in the main a com- 
pilation of a vast array of facts—undisputed physical 
facts—the interpretation of which is indicated, 
but without consumption of space to enforce or 
maintain the interpretation. Like the ‘ Origin 
of Species ” therefore, the ‘‘ Descent of Man’’ is an 
arsenal whence other combatants will obtain their 
weapons, and a storehouse whence they will main- 
tain themselves by its supplies. The subject is 
treated of in two parts: I., The Descent or Origin of 
Man; and II., Sexual Selection. In the first we 
are led to examine the evidence bearing on the 
origin of man, his homologies with the lower animal 
in physical structure, next—(and these are two 
impressive chapters)—a comparison of the mental 
powers of man and the lower animals. First, we 
were led to examine the probability of man’s being 
descended from a lower form (of himself—not of an 
ape nor any other beast) next, to see that there was 
nothing in the comparative mental powers of man 
and other lower forms now existing, inconsistent 
with the man’s development, from such lower form. 
Third, we consider the manner of the development 
physically. Fourth, the manner of that develop- 
ment, intellectually—and this chapter again we 
must note as impressive to the verge of sur- 
prising. The theories deducible from the facts 
thus brought forward are developed and enforced 
ie two other chapters—QOn the affinities and 





genealogy of man, examining his position in the 
animal series, and—On the Races of Man, in which 
the examination into the extinction of races, 
formation of races, and effects of crossing, are 
peculiarly interesting. And this brings us to the 
subject of Sexual Selection which is the subject of 
Part II. of the first. volume and is continued 
throughout the second. Our attention is eagerly 
engaged by the chapter elaborating the principles 
of selection, in which a natural interest in the 
subject is excited, carries us buoyait y through the 
succeeding chapters in which secondary sexual 
characters in the lower classes of the animal king- 
dom are examined, throwing light by analogy upon 
the principles first enumerated. Partial extract 
would not do justice to the work, and for wholesale 
extract there is no room. The train of argument 
can only be appraised by looking back and re- 
perusing earlier chapters, for as we say the con- 
secutive thought is defective, and hiatuses have to 
be supplied. But the second volume is much more 
attractive than the first; interest strengthens as 
the reader proceeds. The final chapter is ad- 


rmirable in respect of both logic and rhetoric, and 


the concluding summary proves that whatever 
humiliation the Darwinian theory heaps upon our 
ancestors, he can appreciate as highly as any the 
exalted scope of the Creator in regard of His 
noblest work. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 

“T'll hang my Harp on a Willow Tree.” This 
popular song brilliantly arranged for the piano- 
forte by Brintey Ricwarps. 

This is a new edition of an old and deserving 
favourite. The composer considers it one of the 
most usefal pieces he has written for teaching 
purposes; and its popularity may be judged by the 
fact that its present publishers paid above £180 
for the copyright at Messrs. D’Almaine’s sale. 
We believe there is a constantly increasing demand 
for it. 





Bourrée. From Bacn’s Fourth Violoncello Sonate, 
Transcribed for the pianoforte by W. 8. Rocksrro. 
An excellent and effective rendering of Bach's 

piquant Bourrée. It will be found useful for 
students, the best fingering being carefully indicated 
throughout. The movement may be either played 
entire, or shortened according to the plain directions 
given for its curtailment. But few persons will 
think the whole piece either long or tedious. 








{Duncan Davison & Co.] 

“In my heart thou art throned.’ Written by 
Ontario Barrie. Composed by Signor Li Catsi. 
The music of this song, ‘‘ Lorne to Louise,” is 

refined and elegant, and is deserving of better words 

than the author has put into the mouth of the 
fortunate Marquis, It is set in K flat, 3-4 time, 

compass E to G, 








(Hime & Appison, Manchester, ] 


‘“©When I am dead.” Song. Words by Miss 
CuristinA Rosetrt1z. Music by T. Water 
GILLIBRAND. 

There is little pretension about this composition 
(the verses have been already set in allusion to the 
death of Claribel), and its simplicity is its chief recom- 
mendation. The melody is not unpleasing, but the 
accentuation of the words is bad. The key is E 
flat, 2-4 time, the air contained within the octave E 
to E. 





Tue Amateur OrcHEstraL Guitp.—This Guild, 
which numbers amongst its members some of the 
best amateurs of England, was formed in 1863. Its 
object is the organization of advanced amateur ex- 
ecutants for the periodical performance of the 
orchestral classics. Being a national society, its 
meetings are held in various parts of England, and, 
by rule, always for the benefit of some charitable 
undertaking. Two concerts, on consecutive days, 
evening and afternoon, are usually given at each 
meeting. The next concert of the Guild is an- 
nounced to be given at the Hanover Square Rooms 
on Wednesday evening next, for the benefit of the 
Poor Clergy Relief Corporation. The program is 
an attractive one. 
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STERNDALE BENNETT TESTIMONIAL. 
a Meeting of the Professors of the Royal 


T 
A Academy of Music, which took 


lace at the Institution, 


on the 22nd of April, it was <oatimoaly resolved that it is de- 
sirable to offer Sir W. SrzrnpaLs Bexxert a Testimonial of the 
cordial sympathy of musical artists and lovers of music, in the dis- 


tinguished honour that has recently been conferred on him by 


Most Gracious Soverei 


a pupil, an 


, and that this Testimonial consist in the 

Endowment of an Exhibition to be called the STERNDALE 

BENNETT EXHIBITION, to assist musical students in their 

education in the Royal Academy of Music, of which Institution 

the Ce ey whose name will thus be perpetuated, was 
Cc 


is now the Principal. 


‘A number of Gentlemen have formed themselves into a we 
eir 


mittee, for the purpose of fulfilling this resolution. 


names are marked with an 


Subscribers. 
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Eyers, 
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of London, Argyll-place, Regent-street. 


— The Cottage, Aubrey-road, Notting-hill, W.; by 
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RAMER’S PATENT AMERICAN 


ORGANS. 


Prices from £12 to £125. Cramers, the sole Manufacturers 








in England, have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that produced by 
the percussion action of the Harmonium. Their veiled Bourdon, 
anew invention, largely increases the tone as compared with 
the ordinary Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness 
in its quality. A new octave coupler has also been registered, 
which acts without adding to the weight of the touch. The 
vox humana stop has likewise been introduced. Besides these 
improvements, Caamenrs’ American Organs possess a peculiarly 
agreeable and mellow quality of tone, which distinguishes them 
above all kindred instruments. 


CRAMBB’s Hanmonium GaLigpy, 201, Recent Stagger, W. 


SWIFT AND CO., 
THE REGENT PRESS, 


55 anp 22, KING STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
—>—__ 


BYE RY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 

and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Circulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work, Trade 
Lists, Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 
suitable for any description of Book Work or 
Pamphlets, 


55 & 22, King Street, 
Four doors from Foubert’s Place. 








Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 
Per Year 


ee ee + 15s. 6d, 
~~) wa ee 8s. 
»» Quarter oe 4s. 


Payable in advance. 


Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*,* CHEqurs anyp Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kine-strert, Recent-street, W, 


OrricEs : 55, Kine Srreer, Recent Street, W. 
N 


AND 
59, Freer Street, 
FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—————. 


J. H. N. (Liverpool.)—Note received, but not the work. 











*,* We cannot undertake to notice any Benefit 
Concerts which are not advertised in our 
columns, 


Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


sais hiadilecssaae 

It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 














LONDON, FRIDAY, JUNE 2, 1871. 








Leopold Auer is expected this day from St. 
Petersburg. 





Malle. Sternberg, a soprano of repute in Brussels, 
has arrived in London. ‘' 





The Prince of Wales has visited the Comédie 
Francaise. The circumstance is significant and 
hopeful. 





The first performance in aid of the Paddy Green 
memorial fund takes place at the Gaiety next 
Wednesday. 





Mr. Edmund Yates is to write the next serial 
story in All the Year Round, Its title will be 
‘* Castaway.” 





Ravina, a pianist and composer of several morceaux 
de Salon, well known in Russia and Paris, is shortly 
expected in London. 





At the Teatro Nuovo, Florence, a new opera, 
entitled ‘‘ Il Quadro Parlante,” by Signor Bacchini, 
has lately been brought out. 





The name of the author of the article on ‘ Mr. 
Nightingale’s Diary’? was erroneously printed 
“Home” in a recent number of the Orchestra. 





It should have been ‘‘ Mr, R. H. Horne.” 


The first performance of the Passion-play at 
Oberammergau will be on the 24th of June. The 
dates at which it will be repeated are July 2, 9, 16, 
25, 30; August 6, 14, 20,27; and September 3, 9, 
17, and 24. 





Mr. C. J. Phipps had the honour on Thursday 
last week, of submitting to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, at Marlborough House, the designs which he 
has since sent, in competition, to the Government 
of Copenhagen, for the new Opera House to be 
erected in that city, 





The decision of the jury in the cause of Robinson 
v. Davison (giving the Gainsborough music pro- 
fessor nominal damages against Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard), has been sustained upon the plaintiff’s 
appeal to the Court of Exchequer. The Lord Chief 
Baron decided that the action should not have been 
brought before the Assizes; the County Court was 
the proper tribunal. 





The Chateau de la Muette, at Passy, has not been 
destroyed, as stated by Parisian correspondents of 
some daily journals. The roof has been slightly 
injured by shells, and many of the trees forming the 
Avenue of Marie Antoinette has been damaged. 
Another error of a Paris correspondent we beg to 
correct :—the owner of La Muette, Mdme Erard, has 
no children, and consequently no daughter married 
to M. de Franqueville—it is her niece whois married 
to this gentleman. 





At the Théatre Molitre, Brussels, Madame Mary 
Doriant has been engaged for a series of perform- 
ances. ‘Nos Alliées,” a comedy in three acts, 
“Saint Frangois,” a vaudeville in one act, and © 
‘* Germania,” an unpublished drama in two acts, 
have been recently produced. In the performance 
for the benefit of M. Denant, who last season acted 
at the Théftre Royal du Parc, Madame Dubois, of 
the Théftre Lyrique of Paris, and Madame Céline 
Chaumont appeared in “ La Laitiére d’ Anderlecht.” 





Schubert’s Mass in E flat was performed, with 
full orchestra and chorus, at St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
on Sunday morning. This fine work is the sixth of 
its class by the composer, and was the product of his 
most matured period, having been composed in 
1828, the year of his death, and that in which he 
produced his great Symphony in C (No. 9). The 
Mass, in its entirety, had not previously been per- 
formed in this country, a small portion only having 
been given at one of Mr. Henry Leslie’s concerts. 





Mrs. Wood, the manager of St. James’s Theatre, 
takes her benefit to-night, with a supplementary 
force of attraction from the theatrical and musical 
ranks. Mr. Webster, Miss Furtado, Mr. Sothern, 
Sir Julius Benedict, and Signor Tito Mattei will all 
do honour to the occasion. We have no more 
charming artist in her line than Mrs. John Wood; 
and the estimation in which the public hold her 
would be enough to fill the house on such an occasion 
even without the additional inducement put forth. 
As it is, we prophesy a bumper. 





The death is announced of Mr.? Robert Edgar, 
well known as the Lessee of Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 
It took place at Stockton-on-Tees on Thursday 
night last week. The deceased gentleman broke a 
blood-vessel on the the 8th of last month; and had 
made such progress towards recovery that, a fortnight 
since, he was pronounced out of danger. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a relapse took place, terminating 
fatally, as stated above. It is gratifying to know 
that his dying moments were consoled by the pre- 
sence of his wife (better known as Miss Marriott) 
and daughter. 





Mr. Scott, of the British Museum, informs the 
Atheneum that he has discovered, in a MS. tract on 
‘The Excellency of the English Tongue,” penned 
circ. 1590, by Richard Carew of Antony, Esq., and 
addressed to William Camden, then Head Master of 
Westminster Grammar School, a mention of Shake- 
speare. The passage runs—“ Will you read Virgil, 





| take the Earl of Surrey, Catullus, Shakespheare.” 
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The tract has been already printed in Camden’s| 
‘‘ Remains.” It is singular that the passage should | 
have hitherto been overlooked by Shakespearean 
critics, as it is, undoubtedly, an earlier notice of, 
Shakespeare as a poet, without any allusion to his | 
plays, than any mentioned by his biographers. 





Mr. Charles Reade is writing amusingly in the 
Pall Mall Gazette concerning the blunders of modern 
housebuilding. His remarks are very violent, but 
contain many truths. The people who inhabit 
modern houses are ‘poor devils,” the workmen is 
the ‘‘cURSE OF FAMILIES” (in small capitals) and the 
builders who prevent a sliding window from falling 
down by affixing weights and pulleys “ fight against 
God Almighty and his laws.” Mr. Reade objects to 
gliding windows, square doors, painted bannisters, 
plaster ceilings (or ‘‘cielings” as he persists in spell- 
ing the word each time he uses it), and sloping roofs; 
and he flings about his ‘idiots’ and ‘‘ wretches” 
and ‘“‘ murderers” in the face of the unfortunate 
builders. 

In a Genealogical Address, giving a brief history 
of the parishioners and founders of the Federal 
Street Church, Newburyport, Massachusetts, by 
Moody D. Cook, it is said that the descendants of 
John Combe, immortalised by Shakespeare, emigrated 
to America, and long flourished at Newburyport, 
where they are at present represented by a Mr. 
Ebenezer Wheelwright. The memory of their Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ancestor is perpetuated among them, 
and even considerably embellished ; for we find Mr. 
Cook gravely remarking -—‘‘ The father of the one 
I have noticed was held in high repute at home. 
Shakespeare, in his works, dedicated an ode to him 
on account of his virtues!” They can only be 
descendants from some collateral branch, the John 
Combe of Shakespearean celebrity having died with- 
out issue in the year 1614. 





The researches of the late Sir John Herschel in 
the mathematics of music are well known. It may 
not however be remembered that he lent all the 
weight of his great authority in favour of asserting 
the sovereignty of the tonic principle whether in the 
elementary teaching of the art or the solitary 
researches of the student. Writing in 1868 in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science he said, “I adhere 
throughout this article to the good old system of 
representing by do, re, mi, fa, &c., the scale of 
natural notes in any key whatever taking do for the 
key-note whatever that may be, in opposition to the 
practice lately introduced (and soon, I hope, to be 
exploded), of taking do to represent one fixed tone C, 
the greatest retrograde step, in my opinion, ever 
taken in teaching music or any other branch of 
knowledge.” 





Mr. Buchanan Reed, an American painter of 
distinction, who resides in Rome, gave a grand 
musical reception on the 19th ult. at the Palazzo 
Patrizzi, at which Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul 
assisted. Prince Umberto and the Princess 
Margherita were present the entire evening, and 
seemed greatly struck with the range and quality of 
Mrs. Howard Paul’s contralto voice, and requested 
her to sing one of Mercadante’s most popular 
melodies. It happily being in her répertoire, she at 
once consented; and the Prince has directed Sig. 
Filippo Magni, the conservatore of the Borghese 
Gallery, to make a copy of ‘The Loves,” in 
Correggio’s famous picture, to be presented to them. 
In a conversation with the Prince after the soirée; 
Mrs. Howard Paul chanced to express great admira- 
tion of the Borghese Gallery, and hence the 
selection of this particular work—which is one of 
the most famous of the cabinet pictures of 
Rome. 





The remains of the celebrated Ugo Foscolo, 
tragedian, ambassador, soldier, and essayist, who, 
after a chequered career, found a hospitable recep- 
tion in this country, and who died at Turnham 
Green in 1827, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Chiswick, are now to be removed to Florence, in 











accordance with a great desire manifested by the 


inhabitants of that city that the final resting-place 
of the ilfustrious man should be the church of Santa 
Croce. The requisite order from the Home Office 
has been granted since 1870, and Signor Bargoni 
has been commissioned by the Italian government 
to take possession of the remains and convey them 
to their ultimate destination. Application for the 
prompt assistance of the Rev. Lawford Dale, vicar 
of Chiswick, has been made by Mr. J. B. Heath, the 
Italian consul-general, as it is desired that the body 
should be re-interred at Florence on the 4th of June, 
the anniversary of the establishment of Italian 
independence. 





One of the most amusing yet unexpected sensation 
scenes ever witnessed in a theatre occurred at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, on Saturday night last. 
The curtain drew up for Mr. Toole to address the 
court inre Bardell v. Pickwick, when the whole of 
the jury mysteriously disappeared, their box suddenly 
giving way and engulfing the good men and true. 
At first the vast audience who crowded every part of 
the theatre were silent, fearing some dreadful 
accident had occurred; but as the unlucky jurymen 
rapidly reappeared unhurt, though looking very 
foolish, they broke out into a perfect hurricane of 
laughter, which lasted several minutes. The curtain 
had to be dropped to allow the jury to be boxed 
again, and when Mr. Toole began his address he 
provoked another burst of risibility by alluding to 
the jury as “that worthy body of stedfast and 
immoveable men.” A peculiarly amusing feature of 
this novel scene was the fact that the majority of 
the jury were stage carpenters, whose duty it was to 
erect the court, and they suffered in this case from 
their own carelessness. 





The Théatre Lyrique is a mass of ashes; but the 
Théaétre du Chiatelet has not been destroyed as 
reported. Strangely enough, the New Opera has 
escaped all injury; Copeaux’s statuary, which 
furnished so many texts for sermons on the demora- 
lisation of the Imperial era, is left untouched— 
unstained even with ink. Round the Opéra, how- 
ever, are several batteries of field artillery, the 
gunners sleeping by their guns on piles of straw. 
By an odd fatality this Opera House, the most note- 
worthy achievement of tbe Empire so far as brick 
and mortar are concerned, facilitated, if it did not 
ensure, the suppression of the Commune. The 
barricades of the Rue Halévy and the Rue de la 
Chaussée d’Antin had almost baffled the advance of 
the Versailles troops, when the building of the 
Opéra was suddenly entered by force, and the 
seizure enabled the soldiery to fire upon the insur- 
gents from the windows of the upper stories, and 
thus render their position untenable. An un- 
expected performance, surely, for the opening, so 
long deferred, of the sometime Imperial Opéra. 





The mandate has gone forth from the Oxford 
University authorities that the forthcoming com- 
memoration of pious founders is to be without the 
charm of private theatricals. Whether the operation 
of the prohibitory edict is to be perpetual, or limited 
to this occasion only, we are unable to say. At the 
risk of incurring the penalty of undergraduate wrath, 
we must be allowed to express our wish that what is 
really contemplated is entirely and finally to prune 
away a stupid excrescence, which has grown out from 
the ceremonies of the Encomia. In the first place, 
private theatricals at Oxford are as a rule, and 
always have been, exceedingly dull and ill per- 
formed, making the most unreasonable demands 
upon the time and tolerance of the visitors, who 
have grinned a sickly approval. There have been 
one or two exceptions, about every five years; but 
no histrionic talent at all comparable with that 
which seems native to Cambridge, as shown by the 
A.D.C., has been developed at Oxford. In the 
second place, theatricals at Oxford have pretty 
uniformly been not merely secret nuisances to all 
spectators, but causes of very unjustifiable expen- 
diture to the entertainers themselves. College 
subscriptions are quite plentiful enough already, 
and the demand for the theatric fund was a levy 
equally inyidious, objectionable, and superfluous. 





aanene — 
— ——— 


We protest against M. Victor Hugo’s political 
rhapsodies being taken au grand sérieux even by 
such an unimaginative people as the Belgians. Just 
asif nobody but Hugo could write so wonderful a letter 
as that in the Independance Belge, so none but 
stolid matter-of-fact Labassecouriens could think of 
visiting the writer seriously. But even for 
Flamands it is too'bad. The truth is that all the 
world with the exception of Belgium recognises in 
Victor Hugo the chartered Cassandra of the epoch: 
He may go hurling his antitheses and paradoxes about 
the earth, and nobody cares and no one is hurt. 
We do not suppose that even M. Thiers would mind if 
Hugo invited all the escaped Communists to sit 
with him for evermore in the halls of Walhalla. 
Hugo is by general consent considered, apart from 
poetry and the drama, a sort of antithetical pickle- 
herring. His epigrams read like jokes. ‘ Paris is 
the centre: France is the sphere. Movement is 
French, but impulse is Parisian. Paris is fifteen 
centuries old: she has the head of Medusa: in it 
are snakes but in it also are grey hairs.” The 
Commune is Behemoth, the Assembly Leviathan ; 
and the result of this. Titanesque struggle is 
Fraternisation. If we did not know Hugo really 
spoke these saws, we should think it was some one 
burlesquing Hugo. The fact is our poet is always 
either magnificent or amusing, and it was a shame 
to exile him for inviting 100,000 political enemies to 
come 1o lunch and stop all night. 


The following sensational story emanates from 
the Globe Theatre. A little after midnight on 
Tuesday a carriage was waiting at the door of the 
theatre to convey Malle. d’Anka home, to which she 
was escorted by Mr. Mansell, the manager, and just 
as both were within a few feet of the carriage steps, 
a well-dressed man approached Madlle. d’Anka, and 
presented a pistol ather head. Mr. Mansell saw the 
movement of the hand and the outline of the pistol, 
and, quickly disengaging his arm from that of Mdlle. 
d’Anka; dealt the man a blow which knocked him 
down on the pavement. At the same moment the 
lady swooned from fright, and Mr. Mansell having 
caught her in his arms to prevent her falling on the 
flags the fellow managed to escape, although the 
affair brought together a small crowd composed of 
those who usually congregate about the theatre. It 
is stated that no motive whatever can be assigned 
for the outrage, and that the man who presented the 
pistol at Mdlle. d’Anka is unknown to her. The 
man was arrested on Wednesday night at the stage 
door of that theatre under singular circumstances. 
About eleven o’clock a gentleman called at the stage- 
door of the Globe and asked the door-keeper to 
deliver a small trinket case to Mdlle. d’Anka. The 
door-keeper sent for the manager, who on opening 
the box found it contained a pistol-bullet. He im- 
mediately seized the questionable customer, and 
handed him over to the police, by whom he was 
conveyed to the Bow-street police station, where 
Mdlle. d’Anka and other witnesses identified the 
prisoner. He gave the {name of George Poynton. 
He did not deny having sent the bullets to Mdlle. 
d’Anka, but asserted that on Tuesday evening what 
he had in his hand was not a pistol, but his pocket- 
book. As neither Mdlle. d’Anka nor Mr. Mansell 
could swear positively that this statement was un- 
true, Mr. Poynton was discharged. 





Most readers know that the French National 
Assembly meets in the Theatre of the Chateau of 
Versailles. The theatre is the work of the architect 
Gabriel; it was built for Madame de Pompadour, 
and among the earliest plays acted in it were several 
of Voltaire’s, written to order. It was last used for 
dramatic purposes the year of the marriage of the 
Duke and Duchess of Orleans (parents of the Count 
of Paris), when some of Victor Hugo’s dramas were 
performed before aristocratic audiences such as are 
not now to be found in France the Republican. 
The house is a pretty one,—of a horseshoe shape, 
and not at all unsuited for the purpose to which it is 
now diverted. The prevalent colour isa dull marled 
red, with faded gilding in profusion, especially 
about the roof. There are three tiers of balconies in 
the theatre. In the centre of the uppermost is the 
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journalists’ quarter; right and left sit such of the 
public as may have been deluded into imagining 
admission to hear the debate is a favour worth 
making interest for. In the centre of the inter- 
mediate tier is the diplomatic box ; right and left of 
it are boxes chiefly tenanted by ladies. The upper 
and intermediate stage-boxes are full also of ladies ; 
but the two on the ground floor, which have a 
singular look, being upholstered in green instead of 
red, are empty, and have writing materials on the 
desks which have been mounted on the cushions. 
The dull red curtain is down in front of the stage. 
There is before it a long raised desk, such as you 
may see in some Dissenting meeting-houses, 
mounted in darker red than the cushions and desks 
in the body of the house; perhaps the web was 
prematurely exhausted. In the centre of this desk 
there is a contrivance in mahogany and gold, which 
looks like a two-story-high harmonium, and behind 
the upper story is the President’s desk and chair. 
In front of the President’s desk, and on what may 
be called the first story of the harmonium, is the 
tribune. To the tribune all speakers come; there 
is no such thing as aman ‘rising in his place.” 
The floor of the horseshoe, as well as the first tier 
of boxes is restricted to the use of the deputies, 








GREEN’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 





At last, we meet another Theory of Music by 
one of our own countrymen. When the late 
Mr. Hewitt wrote for old Ferrari, a singing 
master of the last century, the Theory that was 
published under Ferrari’s name, he ventured to 
put a little novelty into ‘“‘the fossil remains” 
of Marpurg and Rameau; but the wily Italian 
possessed too great veneration for the Scarlatti 
and Durante teachings to permit such an outrage 
on consecrated systems, and compelled bis youthful 
secretary to strike out the results of his 
playful imagination. ‘ Whatis new is not good,” 
said the old vocalist: and rejoined the aspiring 
philosopher ‘‘What is old is all bad.” Mr. 
Hewitt took his revenge in publishing some years 
afterwards his ‘‘ New Theory of Music,’’ but new 
theories that require oblivion of all old theories 
and years to master are certain to be unpopular , 
and remain so, unless, like that of Vogler’s, 
associated with great names. Mozart sold the 
book of Roussier, and Meyerbeer and Weber kept 
up the interest of Vogler. 

The last new Theory by an Englishman was 
the essay of Mr. Hewitt. We have now another 
by Mr. Joseph Green, entitled ‘‘The Tritone.” 
The author is known as the propounder of a 
curious Theory on the Analogy of Sounds 
and Colours, and many fugitive papers on the 
scientific side of musical art. There have 
been ever a set of learned musicians each 
fond of his own pet chord. Rameau revelled 
in “the added sixth” and the double employ. 
Sorge in “the Dominant seventh ‘and its 
universal principle of key and rhythm. Then 
came the Spaniard Virues with his ‘‘ minor third,” 
the prime consonance in music; his ‘‘ double minor 
third,” or tritone, the twofold consonance, euphony 
in pairs; and last his three minor thirds—a pair 
of tritones—the lesser seventh with all minor thirds 
—the consummation and glory of all harmony, 
of all loveliness and geneuphoniousness in con- 
sonance and concord. ‘The double tritone,” 
says Virues, ‘“‘contains three minor thirds, is a 
triple consonance, the generator of its mode, con- 
taining the contents of its mode and generation. 
The minor third is foremost and most perfect of 
all chords, the minor mode is*most primitive of all 
modes, the supreme of all, the aim and comple- 
ment of all harmony, the perfected intention of 
nature.” 

Mr. Green has no doubt studied the grammar 
of the accomplished Spaniard, a work patronised 
by Royal Commission, published at the expense of 
Government, used in the Royal Conservatoire in 
Madrid, and guaranteed by the amiable, penetra- 
tive, and acute intelligence of Rossini. The 








result of Mr. Green’s studies appears { be, 
that although the Spaniard cut up the old pro- 
cesses in theory, root and branch, reducing all 
operations in harmony to the one grand 
progression of Dominant, Tonic, and Sub- 
dominant—he had not used the knife or scissors 
so effectually as he ought and might. Accordingly 
Mr. Green finds all in the single tritone that 
Virues saw in the double; looks upon the 
transcadencial chord of the Subdominant as 
an useless excrescence; and agreeing with Virues 
that inversion of an interval is mere octavism, 
that nature cannot be productive of contraries 
or contradictions, he joins in the dictum that 
dissonance generates consonance, and isthe real 
dynamical principle of life in sounds. Thus 
giving direct contradiction to Citel and the 
innovators of the last century, who affirmed that 
all dissonances are generated by consonances. 
The author of the book we notice is of 
the opinion of Méhul—that philosophy in 
musical theory is philosophy ran mad, and 
that an acoustical theorist is a harmless, 
if not amusing lunatic. ‘‘ We must rely on our 
senses,” says the author of the Tritone—a sly 
but cruel remark to make to the members of 
an art which has always numbered more madmen 
than all the other fine arts put together. The 
substratum of music, he affirms, is sensational, 
for the law of harmony—the law of aliquot parts, 
will not carry us far in modern composition. 
The Tritone has led to the introduction of such 
anomalies in composition and to such facts, that 
no old law can possibly account for. But his 
interpretation of the action of the Tritone he 
considers amply sufficient to account for all 
‘‘ intercalations,” as Tiersch and Ebrard term the 
intruders. The true, real, creative, originating 
law of music Mr. Green believes to be unknown, 
herein agreeing with tke opinion of Sir John 
Herschell: ‘‘ When once out of the raw material of 
harmony there is only the sensational principle 
to guide us.” ‘The general principle being that 
of sensation—or, in other words, the judgment 
of the ear—we find the great law of the ear 
is that of relativity; the ear, or our senses, 
classifies or classify the phenomena of sounds 
into three great divisions—the consonance, the 
dissonance, and the double minor third or the 
Tritone. But consonance includes dissonance ; 
and in this way discord—dire sister—becomes 
harmony not understood. Like Virues, he upholds 
dissonances as connectives, the union of two 
ends of an interval smaller than a third—the 
cause of pulse—the first spring of flow and ebb 
—the creation of tonics—the continuation of 
relativities, until the scene closes in concord which 
is rest and immobility. His idea of music is 
motion, life, struggle, strife, anything: but con- 
cord, rest, and finality—thinking with Helmholtz 
that the octave is only relatively aconcord, or 
rather not a harmony at all. With him every 
sound is the head of a clan, a combination 
of dissonant harmonies—the mysterious conglo- 
meration of that top and bottom of an endless 
gamut—the jangle of a huge cathedral bell— 
the A flat of St. Paul’s, the E flat of our 
great time recorder to our two Houses of 
Parliament. But Virues goes further than Mr. 
Green, thinking that the fifth is also no harmony. 
Mr. Green says the fifth is unessential although 
the more worthy or stronger harmonic than 
the third. All this arises from the chord being 
considered in relation to the succeeding chord 
and not in its abstract character. The vibra- 
tions of consonance and dissonance—styled 
differing, summation, and multiple—are discussed 
in an Appendix on page 61. There is no music 
in the monosound, none in the abstract chord. 
Music, the author considers, commences with the 
induction of laws for the succession of melodial 
sounds, or that of chords or intervals. The 
physical theory of Helmholtz Mr. Green thinks 
fully bears him out in his emotional or sensational 
theory. Mathematicians he is of opinion have 
not yet established a science of technique, although 





working hard for the last 2000 years. Indeed 
musicians receive no assistance from science, even, 
at the elementary point, for the succession of 
sounds, singly or in combination. Hence he has 
no difficulty in starting, resigning the thought 
of the true ratio, accepting the temperament; 
imagining the absence of absolute purity of tone, 
of little or no consequence. As it is with colour, 
he declares, so itis with sounds; we must work 
as near to the truth as we can, and until the truth 
can be made practicable take what stands for it, 
without grief or perception of loss. He* quotes 
the catalogue of chords by Reicha, and refers to 
the table by Fétis, with whom on this point he in 
some degree coincides, but carefully eschewing the 
pretentious scientific view of the French theorist 
and his notions of sounds, principal, essential» 
unessential, accidental, borrowed, and so forth. 

Mr. Green’s theory is that of the monochord or 
one string. The old theorist took the divisions 
of the intervals of the third and the fifth as har- 
monics or consonances, and the reverse gave the 
root sound and harmonics of the subdominant on 
the string, the fourth and the sixth—six and four 
being as much trine as five and three. Mr. 
Green considers the string as the dominant of 
the tonal force, and whether the chord be 1.3.5, or 
1.3.5.7. to him is immaterial, for consonant chords 
he treats as dissonant, the first of any two 
consecutive consonant chords representing one or 
other of the three dissonant chords of his so- 
called harmonic key. His three typical intervals 
are consonant, dissonant, and tritonic, seen in the 
chord 1, 3, 5, flat 7: 1,5,3, consonant; 1, flat 7, 
dissonant ; and 3, flat 7, tritonic or duple minor. 
The fourths and sixths are complements in the 
octave. He shuts out the grave seventh, 
considering his seventh 7: 8 as the inversion of 
9:8or 16:9 from the dominant from which he 
counts, bringing it to the true fourth within an 
inappreciable fraction. The tone9: 10 does not 
appear in his scheme. Intervals are classed into 
two series, each derived from the symbols 1, 3, 5, 
flat 7. He takes their inversions, modifications, 
modics, chromatics, and their harmonic value is 
determined inversely to their degree of con- 
sonance. Chords are all reduced to one tonic or 
key relation. ‘The semi-tonic scale is the basis 
of all operation, and the enharmonic is a mere 
matter of notation. There is only one triad in the 
key, and no subdominant. 

The tonic relation of the third is not determined 
until another sound be added. Hence the tonic 
relation of the third C to E in the key of C, 
and its inversion E to C, is indeterminate. On 
this account they are the only intervals or com- 
bination of two sounds possible to be used in 
similar motion in what is termed strict harmony. 
Similar motion in composition is the exception 
to motion in general. The root of a dissonance 
is always the upper sound, and that interval is 
the easiest to treat. 

All music is simply from tonic to tonic (every 
sound being a tonic) created and settled by the 
dissonant primary chord. In a series of dis- 
sonant chords the second of the two represents 
a consonant chord. 

Mr. Green draws a distinction between mere 
octavism of inversion—transposition of intervals 
one up replied to by the complement, one down— 
and the inversion giving the complemental thus 


C G E pB. 
1 5 3 Tb 
answered to by 
j Cc F A D 
1 4 56 2. 


In this way he gets his minor key, although 
he is in the old familiar difficulty of the variation 
with the second described as a chromatic alteration. 
Of course the first major tetrachord C D E F 
is replied to by the reverse of the upper tetrachord _ 


\C, B flat, A flat,G. So also he gains his tonic 


sounds; F, replied to by G; A flat by E natural ; 
A natural by E flat; D natural by B flat—demon- 
strating for instance, should A natural minor be 
thought more nearly related to C natural than A 
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flat major, it is after all only a question of 
inverting the order of the modic number. The 
major key has 19 related keys major and minor, 
and the minor 18 major and minor. 

The author gives the following as his harmonic 
scale— 
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and puts the seventh on the first three, and the 
simple triad on C the tonic, thus claiming three 
dissonant triads and one consonant for his har- 
monic tree. With alterations, he obtains three 
consonant on the tonic of the scale, and four 
dissonant on the fifth, making seven primary 
chords, followed by three intermediary—two 
dissonant on seven and one on two. But when 
he comes to the general table of chords (p. 10) 
with five additiona] and a heap of chromatics on 
the Dominant its third and fifth, we must confess 
we are in no love with his abandonment of the 
despised subdominant and his forced manufacture 
of these chords of the fourth or fountain of the 
key let down as it were from the ceiling bya 
cranky, crooked, interminable chain from the 
second of the key. We much prefer the so-called 
antediluvian system of three roots and their modic 
or sextilian intercalations. However unessential 
Mr. Green may deem the fifth in its abstract 
estate, where would he be without the fifth of his 
dominant or the ninth or second of his tonic? 
Of course seven and four may correspond to 
three and seven in root harmony, but in place of 
this wonder-working formula we stand upon the 
time-honoured formula of the subdominant. 

We have no space to enter upon the connection 
of the chords of the scale by the order of roots, 
and the curious and interesting rules for suspen- 
sions (pp. 17 and 18), nor the locking up of con- 
sonancesand creating dissonances (p. 19). But we 
may say the ideas, and processes are novel, and 
we are inclined to imagine may work. The sec- 
tions explaining tae laws of progression (p. 21) are 
perhaps the most important in the whole book, 
The numbers 1,5,3,7, authentic when ascending 
are made to pass into 1,4,6,.2, plagal when 
descending, and each chord is numbered in relation 
to the root of its successor. Thelaw is, from tonic 
to tonic, from consonant to consonant, the first con- 
sonant representing a dissonant chord in relation 
to the second. But the rules are liable to change 
and exception. As convenient guards, or checks 
—testing the propriety or correctness of the move 
and remove (not modulation merely) this process 
may be useful, but it is difficult to see how it can 
lead to the creation, or indeed the preservation of 
form in composition. The remarks and figuring 
on the mechanism of counterpoint and fugue may 
be made more beneficial, and the analysis of an 
eight part fugue by Sarti on the tritonic system 
(pp. 36, 37) is remarkable and instructive. 

The treatment of modulation forms the entire of 
the second portion of the work. It commences on 
the authentic series replied to by the plagal. Mr. 
Green disclaiins the rule of the temperament— 
that the relation of any two keys is determined 
by their relative number of sharps and flats 
(Virues’s Table of Heptachords), and we light 
upon a system wherein C natural enters as B sharp. 
and B double flat as A natural. But after all, no 
legitimate result is gained which does not appear 
from the ordinary chain of harmonic, modic, and 
chromatic tonalities, nor even beyond the seven 
ratios of Mr. Hewitt, ascending and retrogade. 
The rules are liberally illustrated with examples, 
some good, some queer, and some decidedly caco- 
phonous to our ears. When it comes to such 
progressions as appear on page 53, we are pain- 
fully reminded of Fétis, and his system of omni- 
tonique, and the annihilation of all the old accepted 
methods of progress. Certain rules are given as 
mnemonics for these particular kind of transitions, 
which we cam only recommend to those who 
entertain a preference for such kind of severe 





plunges. There are tables of scales, of modu- 
Intions, of transposition, and of enharmonic (so 
called) relation. 

These questionsremain—-What advantage istobe 
gained by removing the calculation of harmonics 
from the tonic to the dominant ? Why extract the 
sub-dominant from the fifth of the dominant? 
Why overload one poor tone—the dominant—with 
all the responsibilities of relation, connection, 
dissonance, consonance, modulation, progression, 
and most of all other acts in writing music? The 
answer is, Because it reduces harmony and 
progression to one simple operation. But does it 
do this? We think not. 

Mr. Green’s work contains a clear summary of 
all the chief facts found in modern treatises on 
harmony, and demonstrates extensive reading and 
thoughtful consideration. It is teeming with 
curious matter, profuse allusions to the works of 
great theorists, from Eximeno down to Marx, 
Virues, and Helmholtz; and to the scholar is well 
worth careful perusal and grave consideration. 
We may say of it, as Mr. Radau said of the 
deductions of Helmholtz, ‘‘ The last word is not 
yet said.” 





THE CLASSIFICATION OF THEATRES. 





A few years ago the classification of theatres in 
London was nearly as complete as though the 
Patent Laws were in operation, and certain houses 
were limited: to a certain walk of drama. Liberty 
had not become license, and the theatrical strata 
remained defined. A chance visitor, ignorant of 
the playbills of the day knew that he would obtain 
a particular kind of fare by bending his steps in a 
particular direction. There was Drury Lane for 
the legitimate drama; there was the Haymarket for 
comedy; the Adelphi for melodrama; the Strand 
for extravaganza; the Princess’s for spectacle and 
scenic display; Astley’s for horses; while the 
Lyceum and Olympic had each its exact program. 
By and by speculation in theatre-building arose, 
and houses with French names were erected. Still, 
some of these names were precise enough to afford 
an indication of their uses. The Gaiety pointed to 
an unmistakeably light platform; the Vaudeville 
meant a distinct class of fare; about the Opéra 
Comique there could be no misunderstanding; while 
in English nomenclature the Globe ought to mean, 
if anything, an adherence to Shakespearean tradi- 
tions, and the Court Theatre should signify a 
theatre where courtiers can find congenial entertain- 
ment. But as theatres have increased and the 
stock of actors been scattered, all attempts at classi- 
fication seem to have disappeared. The Gaiety 
was the first to depart from the apparent purpose 
for which it had been opened; though after 
trying all manner of entertainment, wandering 
from extravaganza to morose comedy, then to 
domestic drama, then to opera, it has in some 
measure retraced its steps to musical burlesques, 
and rejoices in Mr. Toole. The Globe soon aban- 
doned every hope of fidelity to Shakespeare, and is 
now signalised by the farthest remove from Shake- 
speare possible. The Vaudeville did not even open 
with vaudeville, but has persistently maintained a 
compromise between English comedy and riotous 
burlesque. The Opéra Comique never for a moment 
attempted to realize the class of entertainment which 
goes by that name abroad: it begun with a melo- 
drama adapted from Dickens, and is now the home 
of French comedy. St. James’s Theatre soon put 
on burlesque where burlesque was never played be- 
fore save at Christmas time. Lastly the Court 
Theatre, renowned for the elegance of its appoint- 
ments, has chosen to break with a fast acquired 
reputation, and has mounted a grim play which 
would have delighted the playgoers on Surrey side. 

Where is this theatrical hotch-potch to stop? 
Are we to have all our playhouses adopting a patch- 
work program, and giving us a bouillabaisse every 
evening, instead of the orthodox ordinary—the cut 
from the joint and the expected vegetables and 
cheese? It would seem that the houses have for- 
saken their stations—strive to take each other’s 
water, or failing that, attempta foul, If this sort 





of thing goes on, we shall have the Strand Theatre 
coveting Mr. Phelps; Drury Lane seeking Mr. Bur- 
nand to write for it; the Queen’s supplementing 
Mrs. Rousby with one of Mr. Strange’s ballets ; 
while Mrs. Bancroft mounts ‘‘ Manfred,” the Hay- 
market puts on ‘‘ The Castle of Otranto” or “ The 
Wood Demon,” and the Gaiety sends an invitation 
to Dr. Vellere. ‘Let earth unfettered from her 
orbit fly, planets and suns run lawless through the 
sky.” Our theatrical planets are loose enough 
already, and such a bouleversement as we sketch is 
only a step removed from hiring Exeter Hall for 
Hervé’s opera bouffe, or begging Sir Julius Benedict 
to sing a comic song between the acts. Yet the 
approach to the bouleversement has been made in 
several quarters. Luckily not all our houses are 
smitten with this envy of one another’s metier. 
The Haymarket remains true to its traditions, 
and we look for a speedy rehabilitation of Mr. Buck- 
stone, the pattern manager in these shifty times. 
It says little for the love of art among the cultivated 
classes that not one of the wealthy patrons of 
theatres came forward with timeous offers of assist- 
ance when our oldest and most reputed conductors 
of comedy found himself in straits. Theatrical 
capitalists are too busy in bolstering up new and 
untried enterprises, the froth of French bouffe, to 
aid a native manager who has always been faithful 
to honourable tradition. No matter: Mr. Buckstone 
will right himself unaided, and secure the pleasantest 
independence, the independence acquired by oneself. 
Besides the Haymarket, Drury Lane has adopted a 
settled program, and giving up tentative efforts of 
the realistic school— Great Cities” and “ For- 
mosas’’ with real pumps and wash-tubs—has laid 
itself out for the historical spectacle, the dramatisa- 
tion of Walter Scott. This is a healthy movement. 
So also with the Queen’s, which, bating the mutila- 
tion of Mrs. Rousby, has a well-ordered bill. The 
Strand has preserved its just category among 
theatres; against the Adelphi nothing can be said; 
while the Prince of Wales, hitherto faithful to 
modern English comedy, will, it is hoped, continue 
to occupy its appointed place, notwithstanding the 
loss of its special dramatist. It isnot these theatres 
which are likely to forsake their moorings and drift to 
unknown deeps; itis the nondescript new houses which 
change hands as often as a whist pack of cards where 
there are many to ‘‘cut in.” The only fear is that 
the new houses may set a vacillating fashion, and 
may impregnate the others with notions of revolu- 
tion. Such ideas are to be deprecated. This flying 
from pillar to post and striving to occupy all the 
walks of the drama consecutively ends by ruining a 
theatre. It deprives it of its settled patrons— 
people who are accustomed toa certain locality to 
supply their taste. Old playgoers know what was 
meant by an Adelphi audience and a Strand 
audience, in days ere one went to a public house to 
buy tea, and toaclothiers to purchase a watch. 
We do not want the American stores system in 
theatrical merchandise. We like to have our 
defined opera-houses and tragedy-houses, our farce- 
houses and melodrama-houses. We do not want to 
visit a theatre where an elegant comedy has just 
ceased to run, and find there a brand-new chamber 
of dramatic horrors. We do not care to come upon 
a doleful German opera in coulisses sought in order 
to obtain a hearty laugh. Nor, if we be inclined for 
the sonorosities of Shakespeare, do we want to see 
the Great Horsecollar usurping the boards of 
Hamlet. These things are like picnics in December 
and sackcloth at Easter. Chacun @ son métier 
applies as much to localities as to persons and 
seasons. 











LIFE OF AUBER. 





V. His Later Lire. 


The Revolution of July had been completed, when 
the new king sent for the author of ‘* Masaniello.” 

“‘ Well, M. Auber,” said Louis Philippe, leading 
him into a recess, “you have done us a greater 
service than you seem to think.” 

‘* How so, sire ?”? asked Auber. 

“ Why—all revolutions have a common origin, 
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and to sing of one is to provoke another. What can 
I do for you?’’ 

‘*T am not ambitious, your Majesty.” 

‘I think of making you director of the Court con- 
certs.” 

Auber bowed. 

“ At the same time, Monsieur Auber,” continued 
the King, taking him by the arm with the view of 
emphasising his advice, ‘‘ don’t let us hear too much 
of ‘ La Muette de Portici.’” 

The favours of the citizen court showered thickly 
on the maestro. In 1835 he received the rosette of 
officer of the Legion of Honour; in 1842 he 
succeeded Cherubini in the directorship of the 
Conservatoire, and held that post until his death, 
nearly thirty years. One of the last acts of 
Louis Philippe previous to the fatal 48 was to send 
Auber the cross of Commander; and in 1861 he 
mounted under the Empire to the rank of Grand 
Officer. 

For the third time Scribe persuaded his colleague 
to favour the Grand Opéra, and “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” and “* La Corbeille d’oranges”’ were both 
sent in to M. Roqueplan; after which Auber 
reverted to his favourite house, and composed 
‘Marco Spada,” “Jenny Bell,” and ‘ Manon 
Lescaut” for the Opéra Comique. The first of these 
three was suggested to Scribe by a picture of Horace 
Vernet’s—the Brigand’s Confession. 

When the Empire established itself, Auber 
found himself still more petted by the Court and by 
society. Napoleon III. nominated him Grand 
Master of the Imperial Chapel. Foreign orders he 
had in abundance. Besides the red ribbon, he 
wore the chevalier’s cross of the Oak Crown, 
(Holland), that of officer of Leopold (Belgium), that 
of grand officer} of the Imperial order of Guada 
Lupe (Mexico), that of officer of SS. Maurice and 
Lazarus (Italy), and that of Knight of the Order of 
Merit in Sciences and Arts (Prussia). The last 
order is limited to sixty knights—thirty Prussians 
and thirty foreigners. It was Auber’s rarest decora- 
tion till the war broke out, and then he cast it from 
him, and never looked upon it again. 

Under the Court of Napoleon, the old maéstro 
made no unfitting representative of the gay, care- 
less, brilliant French society, with its butterfly 
existence, its luxury, its effeminacy and its chronicles 
of small beer. He did not add to his lasting reputa- 
tion, yet he worked to the last. Eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one saw ‘‘ La Circassienne ;” next year he 
wrote a March for the opening of the London Exhi- 
bition ; and in 1864 “ La Fiancée du roi de Garbe.” 
His last opera was ‘‘ Le Premier jour de bonheur,” 
produced only two years ago. If these works did 
not advance Auber’s fame they at all events proved 
his extraordinary juvenility. In fact Auber loved to 
think himself still a boy-when he had entered on 
his ninth decade. He affeeted the character of a 
Lovelace—Frenchman in that as in most things. 
It never struck him that he was growing old and 
was likely soon to die. He pitied age in his 
contemporaries, younger than himself. When 
Meyerbeer died, Auber turned away from the funeral, 
pathetically murmuring, “ Poor Rossini, he’ll be the 
next!’ Rossini went; and Auber exclaimed “ Poor 
Ambroise Thomas !’’ And when some one picked a 
detached grey hair from the collar of Auber’s coat, 
he turned round, and remarked with a smile, ‘Some 
old man must have brushed past me.” 

A gay old spark, a lad of eighty odd, a lover of the 
sex, a dandy in days soon destined to chase all 
dandyism out of France in a hurricane of blood and 
fire. But Auber preserved the type of Frenchman 
of the Empire, until the Empire rotted and crumbled 
away, and the horrible episode of the Commune 
succeeded the miseries of war. It was that which 
killed Daniel Francois Esprit. He had preserved 
some remains of his old light-heartedness among 
the disasters of the German invasion; but when 
civil war rent France and gave his beloved Paris to 
rapine, poor Auber resigned his life. He could not 
bear it. Happily he was spared the final blow. He 
died before the crowning infamy; and lying amid 


“The grassy barrows of the happier dead,” 
knew nothing of the destruction of those splendid 








palaces among which his fame had been born and 


had grown and culminated. 
VI. AvBERIANA. 


Auber would not have been the true typical 
Frenchman if he had not been celebrated for good 
sayings. He had the national faculty for expressing 
many sentences which are epigrams, and many 
more which sound so. A number of both kinds are 
recorded in those small-beer chronicles in which the 
Empire abounded. 

Thus, apropos of the great work of the Académie, 
he one day remarked, ‘‘ The Académie has been 
delivered of a Dictionary. The child is doing well 
—the mother only so-so.” 

On another occasion, reading in the Moniteur a 
list of nominations in the army, Auber put down the 
newspaper. 

“The staff (le baton) has been offered to the 
marshals,” saidhe. ‘ They should rather have given 
it to the ministers.” 

“ Why?” asked Mdme. Alboni, to whom he made 
the observation. 

** Because they are blind,” retorted Auber. 

This was just before the vacillation of M. Thiers 
upset the July monarchy. Auber’s insight was 
correct. 

When the Republic of 1848 decided the question 
of an honorarium to the citizen-representatives, the 
maéstro laughed one of his sly laughs. 

‘**Allons donc!’ he cried. ‘ Twenty-five francs 
a day to those people! All a mistake: ils sont 
impayables.”’ 

‘You will only hear old tunes this evening,” he 
said at one of his later soirées; “but you can 
console yourself with this reflection:—that music 
now-a-days is novel but not new.” 

His affectations were characteristic of his nation- 
ality. He pretended to be a lounger, whereas he 
was in the habit of rising at six in the morning to 
work. He never attended the first performance of 
his own works—indeed was not to be detected in the 
theatre at all when his operas were being performed. 
“Tf I were to see one of my own productions I 
should never write another bar,’’ he would say. 

Three {things, he used to say, afforded him the 
greatest {pleasure in life—women, horses, and the 
Bois de Boulogne. Judge how the reign of Napoleon 
III. suited this feigned fainéant: judge how he 
collapsed when that gay, brilliant, hollow life came 
to a violent end. 

Nevertheless he kept up his spirits nearly to the 
last, and called the cough which troubled him, “ one 
of Wagner’s scales.” At length the end came. 
‘* The piano does not respond to the touch,’ said 
poor Auber; and soon after that mournful speech, 
all earthly music ceased for him, and only the 
memory remained of the oldest, if not the last, of 
gifted Frenchmen. 








MOZART'S FUGUE IN G. 1777. 





The historical and critical program of the last 
Philharmonic Concert, would lead persons to believe 
that the above Fugue, in its complete form, was the 
entire production of Mozart. Thisis a mistake. 
In Ella’s ‘‘ Musical Sketches, Abroad and at Home,” 
occurs the following description of it, with a 
printed copy of the Theme. 


‘The recently deceased contrapuntist, Sechter, 
completed the fugue, and scored it for a full band, 
and, by desire of the late Prince Consort, it was 
played at one of the Philharmonic Concerts, in 
London. The simple development of the fugal 
theme is followed by a second short figure, the 
autograph ending abruptly at the 44th bar. Sechter, 
in completing the entire movement in full score, 
has added 242 bars, with a few more instruments 
than originally indicated in my autograph copy. 
How difficult it is to construct a theme with a figure 
of accompaniment, susceptible of involutions and 
contrasts, in the rigorous style of scholastic music, 
no one can better appreciate than musicians who 
have had their probationary experience in theory 
and counterpoint.” 


The original autograph of this sketch, now in Mr. 
Ella’s possession, he purchased in Vienna, 1845. 








THEATRES AND WEST-END LIBRARIES. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—In the hope that the recital of my grievance 
may prove the means of saving others from the 
annoyance to which I was yesterday evening 
subjected, I trust you will allow me to warn the 
play-going public of what they may expect if they 
should be weak enough to take their stalls at a 
certain West-end Library instead of sending direct 
to the box-office of the Theatre. . 

On Tuesday morning, about 11.30, I called at a 
well-known library at the bottom of St. James’s 
Street and took stalls for the Globe Theatre. 

At about six p.m., the tickets not having reached 
me, I again called at the library, and was informed 
that they had just been sent to my hotel, where I 
duly found them on my return. On reaching the 
Theatre, at about 8.45 p.m., I was told that my 
stalls were already occupied, the library messenger 
not having called at the Theatre until ‘* very late.” 
We were passed along the whole front of a row of 
stalls, and given over to the tender mercies of the 
stall-keeper on the other side of the house, and we 
had scarcely seated ourselves in the stalls pointed 
out to us when we were again shunted into other 
seats. Much annoyance was, of course, caused to 
many in the crowded house. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Spring Captain. 








THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND. 





Dr. Tyndall’s sixth lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion was devoted to the consideration of the velocity 
of sound through media of varying density, and this 
was illustrated by some very ingenious and novel 
experiments. Having observed that if the trans- 
mission of sound in the air were at the same rate 
as through a denser substance—say wood, for 
example—a column of air contained in a glass tube, 
closed at one end, would give the same musical note 
as a rod of wood of the same length, he adopted the 
following test to prove that this was not the case in 
fact. Taking a rod of wood forty-six inches long, he 
caused it to emit a musical note by rubbing it with 
a piece of resined flannel; at the same time taking 
a column of air three inches long, and transmitting 
through it a similar sound. The musical notes 
corresponded exactly, the vibrations of sound 
having taken the same time to traverse a rod of 
wood forty-six inches long and a column of air of 
three inches. Professor Tyndall next showed that 
a rod of brass seventy-two inches long emitted the 
same musical note as acolumn of air six inches 
long ; consequently sound travels twelve times more 
rapidly through brass than through air. As sound 
travels through glass much faster than it travels 
through air, it follows that, if a glass tube be thrown 
into a state of musical vibration, the air inside the 
tube will not vibrate at the same rate as the tube, 
but will divide itself into a number of vibrating seg- 
ments, with nodes or points of no motion, between 
each segment. The lecturer filled a large horizontal 
glass tube with an excessively fine powder, con- 
sisting of seeds of lycopodium ; then he caused the 
glass tube to emit a musical sound by rubbing it 
with a wet cloth; the air inside the tube divided 
itself into a number of vibrating segments, which 
were made visible to the eye in consequence of the 
lycopodium being blown and shaken into little heaps 
by the air. The most remarkable of the experiments 
shown at this lecture was one in which a large brass 
bowl or bell was filled with alcohol, and a powerful 
beam of light from the electric lamp was allowed to 
fall upon the surface of the liquid. The bowl was 
then caused to emit a musical note by rubbing it 
with a violin bow, and the vibrations of the side of 
the bowl at once threw up some of the alcohol in 
fine spray into the bright light above. These drops 


in their flight surrounded themselves, by partial 
evaporation, with a film of vapour, so that when 
they fell back on the alcohol in the bowl they would 
not at once mix with it, but for an instant floated 
on its surface like shining silver beads. The vibrat- 
ing sides of the bell made these globules arrange 
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themselves into a star-like form on the surface of 
the liquid; therefore as each musical note rung 
out, the surface of the liquid was covered with a 
large silvery, glittering star, which disappeared as 
rapidly as it was formed. 








ALLEGED INFRINGEMENT OF COPY- 
RIGHT. 





Levy v. Ruutey. 


This was an action tried at Winchester for penal- 
ties against the defendant, the lessee of the Ports- 
mouth Theatre, for having performed a dramatic 
piece, called the ‘King’s Wager,’ without the 
licence of the plaintiff, who claimed to be joint 
author and assignee of one Wilkes, the author of the 
residue of the copyright. The plaintiff had a verdict 
for £18, leave being reserved to move to enter the 
verdict for the defendant. A rule nisi having been 
obtained on Wednesday, the case came on in 
Common Pleas. From the evidence of the plaintiff 
at the trial, it appeared that Mr. Wilkes, who is 
since dead, the author of the play in question, wrote 
the play at Mr. Levy’s request, which the actors 
said required alterations to adapt it for the stage, 
and the plaintiff had added ascene. King Charles 
I., in the garden at Windsor, came upon a group of 
people who had no business to be there; among 
them the parish constable, who, to hide himself 
from observation, got on a vacant pedestal and 
stood as a statue. The King remarked that the 
head of this apparent statue had been turned 
different ways when he looked at it, and there- 
upon the Duke of Buckingham struck fhe statue 
with a stick on the legs, and the King, pulling out a 
pistol, said he had strange suspicions about the 
statue, and had hit on a mode to solve them, and 
wagered that he would place a bullet in either eye of 
the statue. Tybloe, the constable, then jumps down 
and calls ‘‘ Mercy, mercy,” to His Majesty. This 
sensation scene and another, where the King was 
made to kiss a pretty barmaid, Mr. Levy had added 
to the drama. Wilkes afterwards wanted to sell the 
drama for twenty guineas to Mr. Levy, which Mr. 
Levy had promised to give him for writing the play, 
but Mr. Levy objected on the ground of the altera- 
tions he had had to make in the play, and offered 
him £15 15s., paying him down £4 15s., which 
Wilkes agreed to accept, but afterwards refused to 
execute the assignment. 

For the plaintiff, it was contended that he was 
co-author in part, and that a memorandum on the 
receipt for £4 15s. established that, and that he was 
entitled to the assignment under the agreement of 
sale and to hold the verdict as assignee. 

For the defendant it was contended that the 
additions made to the play did not constitute the 
plaintiff joint author. He must be shown to have 
jointly conceived the design of the play. The 
original play, it was urged, was full of spirit, and 
adapted to an educated audience; the additions, it 
was said, were vulgar, and fitted only for the 
gallery. Besides, in an old playbill issued by Mr. 
Levy, Mr. Levy had himself announced this play as 
one written by Mr. Wilkes. Moreover, the evidence, 
such as it was, of the sale of the copyright depended 
on the evidence of Mr. Levy, who, it was stated had 
brought fifty actions for the infringement of the 
copyright in plays of which he claimed to be 
assignee, in all of which the authors were dead. 

Mr. Justice Byles, in giving judgment, said the 
plaintiff claimed to be joint author; he alone could 
not sue, Wilkes being dead, unless he was s50. 
This was a material allegation. Wilkes was the 
author of the whole drama, except one scene of 
more or less merit. If this drama had been a 
contribution by two authors, in pursuit of a prior 
design, then Mr. Levy might have been a co-author; 
he thought not otherwise. The consequence of 
holding the contributor of an alteration or a scene 
to be a co-author would be that as many authors as 
had written a scene, or made an alteration in a dra- 
matic piece, might each of them bring an action for 
penalties, on these grounds he was of opinion that 
the judgment of the Court must be for the defendant. 

Mr. Justice Keating and Mr. Justice Smith were 
of the same opinion. To hold otherwise would give 
a copyright to many lives instead of to one life, as 


the statute contemplated. The plaintiff’s title as 
assignee failed. 


Bule absolute to enter a verdict for the defendant. 
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THE BISHOP’S CRUSADE. 





(From the Daily Telegraph.) 

The Bishop of Manchester denounces music halls, 
dancing saloons, and theatres. Yet music is pure 
enough, dancing is a natural exercise, the drama is 
a refined intellectual delight. Dr. Fraser rightly 
says that the dancing-saloons of our cities are often 
haunts of the vicious, the wanton, and the weak, 
and that they are dangerous resorts for the 
susceptible and the young. But what have he and 
his brethren been about, that they have allowed the 
Spirit of Evil to turn to his own advantage these 
intrinsically innocent sources of amusement? Why 
have not the official ‘‘ overseers” of morals turned 
their authority and opportunity to full account, in 
giving healthy guidance to the instinctive liking of 
man for music, for graceful rhythmical excercise for 
dramatic representation? There was a time when 
older Churches, with greater knowledge of humanity 
and its innocent wants, adopted, adapted, and puri- 
fied all three—made music religious, made dancing 
holy, and pressed dramatic representation and 
pictorial art into the service of God. A more 
Puritanical spirit has made war on the harmless 
emotions of man, and as a result, we have a terrible 
divorce. Literature, art, and amusement have lost 
reverence, and, in some cases, purity and truth; 
while religion in great towns seems to many lifeless, 
unintellectual, gloomy, dull. To look at the 
question practically, the Bishop of Manchester says 
to a servant-girl, ‘‘Never go to a music-hall—the 
people there are bad.” Theservant answers, ‘‘ But, 
my Lord, I like good singing and good music. Is 
there no music-hall where the people are all 
respectable, and where girls of good character can 
go ?” The Bishop. who probably would not refuse 
an invitation to a State Concert at Buckingham 
Palace, says, ‘‘ No, we should not think of providing 
you with anything of the kind.” He then [says, 
‘** Never go to a dancing saloon.” ‘ But, My Lord, 
I like dancing very much. Is there no such thing 
ag innocent dancing?” “No, the thing is 
impossible—at least here; we must [set our face 
against it. You must never dance.” Yet the 
Bishop does not denounce the Queen for giving a 
State Ball. Then the girl hears of a good play, 
well represented, and she asks her Bishop for leave 
to go. He shudders, and exclaims, ‘‘ Never, never 
enter a theatre; it is the haunt of the Evil One 
himself,” and then, having said good-bye, turns 
with delight to read Shakespeare or an old Greek 
play. And so the farce goeson. Bishops denounce 
the working-classes if in their pleasure-hunting they 
go wrong, but take no pains to provide them with 
harmless amusements, and even take trouble to 
shut them out from the few wholesome recreations 
thet they might have if [bigotry did not rule our 
domestic legislation. 








Royat Horticutturat Socrery.—This society's 
great show of the season will be held in the society's 
new tent, on Wednesday, June 7th, when prizes for 
exotic orchids, stove and greenhouse plants, fine 
foliaged plants, greenhouse azaleas, roses, ferns, &c., 
will be competed for. Prizes are also offered for the 
following fruits, viz. :—Pine-apples, grapes, peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, figs, cherries, strawberries, 
&c. Mr. Anthony Waterer’s annual show of rhodo- 
dendrons is just now in great perfection. The 
show this year is held in the society’s ante-garden 
under a new tent. Among the flowers the following 
are the most striking, viz. :—Caractacus, a rich 
purplish crimson; Guido, deep crimson; H. W. 
Sargent, crimson ; Lady Armstrong, pale rose ; Mrs. 
John Clutton, white; Mrs. Milner, rich crimson; 
Mrs. R. 8. Holford, rich salmon; Mrs. W. Bovill, 
rich rose scarlet; Old Port, rich plum colour; 
Purity, white; Stella, pale rose, &c. Between the 
tents Mr. Fox is erecting a number of model con- 
servatories and greenhouses, which are being 
exhibited by the following firms, viz. :—Messrs. 
Ormson, Weeks and Co., James Grey, Lascelles, 
Voice, &c. 








BREAKFAST.—EppPs’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cacoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—J amas 
Epes & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 

Hottoway's Orxrmert anpD Pitis.—Jaunpics, DisoRDERED 
Liver.—A good free flow of bile is absolutely necessary for 
digestion; when this secretion is interrupted or depraved, 
disease immediately sets in, and sallowness or jaundice marks 
the cause to be in the liver. This important organ, so liable to 
disorder, can always be regulated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills. The former, rubbed on the right aide aver the region of 
the liver, upon which it exercises the most salutary influenee 
without harassing the stomach or the bowels, a matter fre- 
quently of vital importance, confers on this remedy an advan- 
tage over every other form of medicine in the pharmacopeia ; 
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NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





JUDAS MACCABZEUS. 
COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
IN COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE. 
With Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. 
BY 
DR. JOHN CLARKE. 





LONDON ;: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


R-O SSINI. 





VOCAL SCORE, 


WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
. 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 





BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Movs. Bac. Oxon. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Street, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





THE CREATION, 
JOSE PH HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





The clear type and small size of this Edition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 





when assisted by the Pills, every disease is s ily subjected 
and effectually banished, 7 ie ig | 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAVE i’S VOCAL GEMS. 


No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES.| No. 25.—12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
yo YY rahe ay. nay O breathe not his name. The meeting of the waters. Mother would comfort me. Just after the Battle. 
ce Gray. Be mine, dear Maid. Believe me, if all those en- | Lesbia has a beaming eye. Just before the Battle, Mother. | Ring the Bell softly. 
Rock’d in the Cradle of the | Welcome me home, di young The last rose of summer, Be kind to the Lov’d ones at | Gentle Jenny _ 
Cherry ripe! Love’s young The minstrel boy. ome. er in my 
The Anchor's weighed. Long, long ago! Go where glory waits thee. The valley la: ay entitng, r, Dream. 
The Thorn Isle of Beauty. 6 that once through Brin | the tear and the emile. My Skiff is by de Shore. The Cottage by the Sea. 
I’d bea Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree. Tara's By that Little One that died. Old Dog Tray. 
Where the Bee sucks. Banks of Allan Water. Rich and rare were the gems| Has sorrow thy young days ; 
No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. wore. faded. No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
eee Oe eT te ae No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. AND HENRY SMART. 
The Mocking Bird. died. © give thanks. Jerusalem the Golden. The of my own heart, | Paquita. 
Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. Hast thou cheered the broken- | The Pilgrims of the night. De ye of the Days? The Rhine Maiden. 
’Tis but a little faded Flower. | Nelly Ray. hearted. Graceful Consort. The Lime-trees caper by! the River. | { dream of thee at Morn. 
Watching for Pa. Roek me to sleep, Mother, Nearer home. The magic of the Flower. Down by the old Mill Stream. 
Come home, Father ! Soug of the Sea-shell. When we two parted. The Lily and the Stream. 
oe Tele of the Sens Wait for the Waggon. No. 15.—12 sone BY DIBDIN. 
Tom Bowling. The last shilling. No. 27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 
No. 8.—6 DUETS. While the lads of the village. The Sailors journal. MENDELSSOHN. 
Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? | Farewell, mytrim-bullt wherry! | Tom Tackle. ~_ 
I know a Bank. Sainted Mother, guide his Ned chat dle atom. The constant Sailor. O wert th mond Flowers, = Song. 
As it fell upon a Day. Footsteps. at sea. Lovely Nan. tome e cauld blast?|} The Passage Birds’ Parting 
The Exile of Erin. The Greenwich pensioner. — my Love. Song. 
No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. | No, 16.~12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
Anele, dear, good bye, Alice, J. P. KNIGHT No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS —. 
e convent cell, The rose that opes at morn. “=? o The Yi Man from th 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. I’m afloat. Poor Rosalie. , a, @ | Ridin’ in a Railroad K: 
Mary, don’t forget me, The dawn is breaking o’er us. | She wore a Wreath of Roses, | The ’s Farewell. eens ae Oh! and he Loved me dearly 
Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile Life on the Ocean Wave. Shall I yay ; -_ a. ont ee 
Norah, Darling! don’t believe | Pretty Dove. never does nothing at wage bea og 
Bonnie Kate, them. Woodman, spare that Treo! The old Sexton. A — through the window 
No. 5—12 SACRED SONGS. —_ The Man at the Nore, 
sn Devnet the Act > Ay Brow Ag ive thanks, 7. 17.~12 B DS BY Y 
ymn of Eve. re Infancy’s Bu o. 17.— ALLA LINLEY. No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
David Singing before Sa Th Ww 
Author af Goud. ss O Lord, we trast in ea | Thy men’ry comes Uke some BARITONE VOICES. 
ratitude. t an le §©6dejected The Wolf. Farewell to the Mountain. 
Bett a "Begcit Are yo gmtng onale Annie? | Way ore wee vat | Tue Wanda. The "good old. Daye 
. . ar. try Squire, 
No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. _| Blaseyed Nol, "| Whistle, and 111 come to you| 12¥2and Courage, | The brave old Osi. 
When forced from dear Hebe. There the silver’d waters roam. | 1 can know thee no more, my Lad. 
ray, Goody. fancy. 
Ww ater parted from the | — Just like love is yonder No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 
: Home, sweet Home. Bid me discourse. . I would I were 
ea Bray. | pny Ay mh Lay A er: Should he upbraid. The Pilgrim of Love. Jock o’ the Mill —_ 
= ae oe woman’s heart is | Ere around the huge oak. = ayeen ya tg "1 a | 
— No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. | I'm lively Pompey Jones. The Cork Leg. 
No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, Angels, my Loved One, will | Under the Willow on ane A Nursery Legend. Giles Seroggtie 
bape me flowers their buds are => is re a summer day. rock me to sleep. > 
closii think. The old forget 
| the _ ~~ tag do not chide me. nia — Old Bob Ridley. — The eee _— were eheaat Biue. 
ne m e arrio. Wha thout Song Rose. 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. wes Mother? aeaiiinn > sees Savourneen Deelish. The Moon’s on the Lake, 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. Luc: Why am I so happy. Partant pour la Syrie. Cruiskeen Lawn. 
a, Gentio Bette Mowe, peste Dalley Tho Founy Hills of Sootland, | God save the Queen. 
No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. | °° °le Kitchen. Ben 
Come where my love lies | Gentle Annie. No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS 
dreaming. Gon the Da’ . . an, 
Hard Times, come agala Bo Lottie in the — The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes e’ bonnie No. 82.—10 — CONTRALTO 
Annie Lisl F : ond ~, aq yoy he eee Duncan Gray. wy than summer’s flight. | Gen , Trou! 
nnie 8. orge 5 
Footsteps on the Stairs, Magpie by my side; Within a mile of Edinburgh. | © Charlie is my = 2 ieee” 
Nelly was a Lady. News from Home. pool alae A highland lad my was Alss' -- a Waiting for the Spring. Lj 
utiful Star. The Sunny Side the Way. Auld stealing. urn, return. i 
0, m: lore I ikea red, red rose, Geoen geow Ho sashes, OF Sweet and low, Wind of the | The Trees are in Blossom. 
a No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. John Anderson, ty 30. Ronlin Castle." , aneteen a 
e sy’s Home — “ Jessy that Devotion—‘“‘ Matilda.” 
only 8 . Ribbon —“ The Sleep- yet, Sprite.” ae ma a. MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 
een.” ad 0} mn Deep, First Violet, ermaid 
Gone is the Calmness from to Con ner.” ‘ PS | The Death of Nelson, | The Lass iracch, The Fa ny vag The Violet - 
a heart —" Matilda,” Con, eays ihe Gentle Dove— | The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound. aoait 
eep thy Heart for me—“ Rose} “‘ Panchinello.” > 
of Castille.” I've Watched him—“Hel-} No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. Spring Sng ar Spe Tm, 
a 2 C ed \ ventana When the Elves at Dawn do Othes fair and tender blossom. | In whispers soft and . 
Fer Her Sweet Sake—“The| pass—‘ Amber Witch.” The Troabedour’s Beng. To be happy and pass life with) No, 34,9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 
No. 10--HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—1sr Ser, | caminise Dats dying. | Hulr aif ly Valero endo The Lark Seog Very sad, ob, widow'd Queen 
o. 10.— N’ D .—1st Ser. y the ome, are wendy Rpm s 
Tie Mermaldysong | Detar eahpotecnes dei and Bear fork args 
ecollection. ‘ar Bosom, 
ay Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity. me No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND the Morning. t. 
air. Home beloved. The Locksmith’s Apprenti 
No. 11,-HAYDN’S CANZONE The Mill-wheel. The Khine Song, | No, 85.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES. 
o. 11.— N’S CANZONETS.—2np SET. | true unto Death. The Violet and the Maiden, like a Soldier fall. | The Muleteer’s So 
Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love. The Forget-me-not. ’s Toast. pon) pve bey ote The Star of Lov ne 
= Wanderer. ae Asks my Fair One? Merry and wise, y Pipe. Pale from my Lady’s lattice. | The Bud of of May, 
ympathy. mnent, May Morning. The livelong Day. Wear this , and think | Good M 


Price SIXPENCE each Number. 





No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL’S SONGS. 


Jenny June. 
I'd choose to be a Daisy. 


My Mem’ry turns with Fond- 


ness back, 


Oh, think not Love is light as 


Fame. 
The Little One that died. 
Lillie Dale. 


Dheer ap, Sam Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 
Oncle Ned. the Grave. 
No. 37.—10 SONGS FOR BARITONE 
Warrior. A Voice from the Ocean. Joyous Wine. 


Lattice. 


Ah, never deem my Love can 
change. 


Jeannie Lee. 
Old Jeasy 
a i 4 ‘for Uncle Sam, my 
ys 


J alicia Bell. 
I’m off to Baltimore, 





Come, if you dare. 


Always with me. 





No. 24.—15 CHRISTY 


Post Free for 














MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. M x 
Willie’s on the durk blue Sea. | Nelly Bly. 

Old Aunty Neal. Cornelia 

Susan Ra’ She in the Valley. 
Softly falls the Moonlight. Golden Years. 

Kiss, but never tell. Where has Lula gone ? 


Oh Willie, we have missed 


you. 


VOLCES.—tin happy Moments day by day. 
My Bark is bo nding near. Revenge. 
No. 38.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.—ity own, my guiding Star. 
She walks in Queen-like grace. 
No. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS. —Spring and Autumn. 
Beautiful May. Not all forgot. 


True Heart’s constancy. 








They ask me — ae love her. 


Seven Stamps. 














"Twas Rank and Fame that 





Under er the greenwood Tree. tempted thee, 
No. 86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 
CAVATINA. 
The Mstetoe Bough Ot “tis the melody. 
Young —o Loraine. 
The Rove Borer —— Lilla’s a 
of Llangollen. Meet me in iin the Willow Glen. 


When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d. Nobl 


Hark! the Clarion sounding. Round with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song). 


The Breeze and the Harp. 


Adieu, fair Land, Ill-gifted Ring. 
Maid of Llangollen. 


Halcyon Days. 
The coming of the Flowers. 


Canst thou love. - Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 


On the Mountains. The lonely Rose, Little cares the Robin. 


No. 40.—TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven from Home. Maggie le Roy. Mother, hear the Angels singing. At the Gate I wait for thee. Patter, pattar, little 


teet. 


I fe 1 like a morning Star. The yellow Rose of Texas, 


Write me a Letter from Home, Good-bye. 





Dutchman’s leetle Dog. 


Lonpoy: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED. 201, REGENT STREET. W. 
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CRAMER & CO’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


wrens 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. | 


84 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. | 
COLJAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 43 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


+,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 108. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. | 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 


nium has hitherto held, especially in the |: 


drawing-room. 


No. 1. 


£12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Yeare System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





——— 


CRAMER &CO’S _ 
HARMONIUMS. 





MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 





Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUDT, £383. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 
Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 


Cor Anglais. Flute, 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Tifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté. Forté. 


No. 3. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon, Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


* .* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpte and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 6s. UPWARDS, 


Accorpinc To NuMBER oF Srors AND SIZE. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


———— — 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the ‘‘ Douste Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘“‘ Fonréi Expressir ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘‘Harre Eountenne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET W. 
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ee 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT,) 


[HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the» Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. LIST OF PRICES. 





a ae 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 31 inches ..........sceseceeecsees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ...............e0000 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ................c000e 13 138 O 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE HARMONINA. 


Tuts elegant and portable little Harmonrum is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents “the following novel and improved features :-— 


I. Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 


II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 


III. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops : 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 

IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 

V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE, 
In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas: 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 21s. EXTRA. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICH NINETY GUINEAS, 


H* been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hamizron, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘*T see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 














Crescendo, 

















CRAMER'S PIA NOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











” ‘Printed and Published by Jascas Swirt, of 66, Kiag-street, Golden- -aquare, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-office of Swirt & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid,Friday, June 2nd, 1871. 





